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STUDENTS 


EARN 
EXTRA MONEY 
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SPARE TIME 


You ean act as the 
student subscription 
representative for 
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in your class 
and earn 


liberal commissions 


ACT Now! 


Fill out and mail 


the coupon below 


DANCE 
503 West 33rd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


| am interested in being appointed 
as the Dance subscription representa- 
tive for my class. 


"Please send me complete details. 
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Address 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 


GERTRUDE MARY SCHWAB 
School of Dancing 
532 No. 4th Ave., Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 


MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet, Toe, Character & Spanish. HI-7159 
7078 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RAINBOW STUDIOS OF DANCE & DRAMA 
Highest standards Ballet-—Tap—Drama-—Voice, etc 
1627 Cahuenga, Hollywood, Calif. HE-5633 


“RUTH ST. DENIS FOUNDATION STUDIO” 
Oriental—Lyric—Modern 
3433 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 27 


SIMON SEMENOFF—ARTISTS STUDIOS OF BALLET 
Ballet—Classical—Character—Makeup—Pantomime 
204 Santa Monica Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


SEVERANCE SCHOOL OF DANCING 
1401 Wishon St., Fresno 4, Calif 


HERMAN J. PIEPER’'S DANCE STUDIO 
1921 Tuolumne St., Fresno 1, Calif. 


NA NELL SCHOOL OF DANCE 
1509 N. Van Ness, Fresno 4, Calif 


COLORADO 


LILLIAN CUSHING SCHOOL OF DANCING 
1429 Marion St., Denver, Colorado 


ILLINOIS 


BERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 


INDIANA 


LA SHELLE VOCAL & DANCE STUDIOS 
Bonnie Blue Brown, Director 
1716 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 


MICHIGAN 


RICARDEAU DANCE STUDIOS 
Ballet-—Tap—Ballroom 
2019 W. Grand Blvd, Detroit, Mich 


MISSOURI 


MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet-—Tap—Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kansas City, Mo 
HALL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
1310 Graham St., St. Louis, Mo. 
SUTTER DANCE STUDIO 
6616a Delmar St., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN BALLET 
1013 Grand Ave., Studio 610, Kansas City 6, Mo 
LEE-ROBINSON STUDIO 
4552 Main St., Kansas City, Mo 


NEW YORK 


EVA VARADY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for All Ages. Tel. AS 8-2060 
28-42 3ist St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
MODERN DANCE SCHOOL of the YM & YWHA 
Doris Humphrey, Director 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N.Y. C. 28, AT 9-240 
DALE H. MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East Ith St., New York, N. Y. 
THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Ballroom Dances, Old & New 
Hotel des Artistes, 1 W, 67 St., N. Y. C. 23, 
En.2-6700 


NEW JERSEY 


MARY SILK’'S ATLANTIC CITY SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
6 North Massachusetts Ave., Atlantic City, N. ! 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


JOAN SIMMONS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Studio—105 Wentworth Street 
Charleston 6, South Carolina 


TENNESSEE 


HELEN JONES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
421 Walnut St., (Cadek Conservatory) 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. (D.M.A. member) 


TEXAS 


EDWINA ROBINSON DAY STUDIO OF 
DANCE 
Galveston, Texas 
All Types of Dancing Taught 
MILDRED CHAFFIN STUDIO 
1115 South Travis, Sherman, Texas 
EARLE COBB SCHOOL OF DANCING 
205 West Travis St., San Antonio, Texas 


WASHING TON 


HILDENBRANDT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
West 824-13 St., Spokane, Wash. 


IVAN NOVIKOFF STUDIO OF DANCING 
111 Spring St., Seattle 4, Wash. 

PATRICIA PERRY SCHOOL OF DANCE 
1302 University St., Seattle 1, Washington 

TRIANON DANCE STUDIO 
218 Wall St., Seattle 1, Washington 


GRETA WALKER SCHOOL OF DANCING 
12027-79th Ave. South, Seattle, Washington 


WISCONSIN 


PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ballet-—Tap—Acrobatic—Ballroom—Skating 
Cor, of N 28th & Wells Sts., Milwaukee, Wis 
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GEORGE ABBOTT 


presents 


NANCY WALKER 


in 


LOOK, MA, I’M DANCIN’! 


Conceived by JEROME ROBBINS 
Music and Lyrics by HUGH MARTIN 
Book by JEROME LAWRENCE and ROBERT E. LEE 
Settings by OLIVER SMITH Costumes by JOHN PRATT 


Musical Director, PEMBROKE DAVENPORT 


Orchestrations by DON WALKER Ballet Arrangements by TRUDE RITTMAN 


Direction and Choreography by GEORGE ABBOTT and JEROME ROBBINS 
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BELLA REINE 
Pantomine Recital 


Barbizon Plaza 
Cl 7-7000 


April 13- 8:45 P.M. 
Prices: $1.20 G $2.40 


CHICAGO NAT’L ASS'N DANCING MASTERS 
Dance Books and Single Sheet 
Routines For Sale, Catalogue on Request. 
1948 Normal School and Convention 
August 2nd To August 2 Ist. 
Executive Office 


20 E. Jackson Blwd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Edna Christensen William J. Ashton 
President Secretary 


DEA Will Provide the 


Season’s Top Events 
for Dance Teachers... . 


The Summer Term of the 


TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
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The DEA’s 
1948 CONVENTION 


Designed to Meet Both 
Educational and 
Competitive Demands 


3 Big Weeks—July 12-30 
at the. Hotel 


Henry Hudson 
in New York City 


Complete details, ready 
about May 15, 
on request to: 


THOMAS E. PARSON, Sec.-Treas. 
140-10 Franklin Ave. Flushing, N. Y. 
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FELICITAS GOBINEAU 
Carnegie Recital Hall 
February 15, 1948 

Even in the earliest studio experiments in 
modern dance, indulgent self-expression was 
never considered the end-in-all, but if this 
lesson has penetrated Felicitas Gobineau, she 
gives no sign of it, at least not in this ill- 
advised, mysterious concert put on at the 
Carnegie Recital Hall. The mystery lies in 
how an organization like Columbia Con- 
certs, whose support is sought by so many 
really talented dancers, would choose to get 
behind someone who is disqualified by lack 
of technique, appeal, dance ideas or stage 
presence, from the right to the inviolable 
term, dancer. 

Outside of some excellent accompaniment 
by Daniel Sternberg and relatively good 
costuming, nothing came across the footlights 
except a grotesque seriousness of purpose, a 
flat-footed intensity, which all but blurred 
the repetitious patterns and unhappy lack of 
muscular control. It could have blurred the 
whole business, for our money. As a lead- 
ing dance journalist succinctly put it, since 
she was seen (by him) backing up-stage in 
one of her numbers and dropping out of 
sight, it was to be devoutly hoped that she 
had fallen overboard and might find it im- 
possible to come back (to the stage). 

A performance like this one is a disservice 
to the dancer, to the dance and to the aud- 
lence, and it is this reviewer’s reasoned view 
that all be a lot better off if Miss 
Gobineau just goes home to Texas and finds 
some other outlet for artistic expression and 


will 


leaves the dance well enough alone. 
O. R. 

LIDA ALMA and YIANNI FLEURY 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall 
February 12, 1948 

The American debut of these young Greek 
dancers underlined their obvious flair for the 
night club, rather than the concert stage, on 
which they looked distinctly persona non 
grata. Since they are headed for a round of 
night clubs, the affair is perhaps not so se- 


REVIEWERS 
STAND 


rious. Their initial engagement is at th 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, where th 
pair will lend just the right touch to mak 
the flat atmosphere continental. 

Lida Alma has two definite things in he 
favour, her face and her long, beautiful leg 
not enough, regrettably, to make a dance: 
That she is not the mistress of mime an 
expression that the concert artist simp! 
needs must be is amply evident in the cur: 
ous dual expression, which varies in range 
from ato b, from the beaming smile to th 
excuisitely pained expression, without fur 
ther range. Her partner, and incidentall) 
her erstwhile teacher in Greece, is Yianni 
Fleury, who is the choreographer of the 
team. The program, which was warmly re 
ceived by a preponderantly Greek audience, 
very patriotic and very glamorous, was hi: 
doing. 

M. Fleury’s considerable mimetic talent 
makes tolerable those dances which might 
otherwise be accounted incredibly naive, and 
in such numbers as Clair de Lune, Idyl of the 
Fountain, and Nymph and Faun, the team re- 
vealed some elan. Costumes were well-made 
and beautiful. 

O. R. 
CHOREOGRAPHERS’ WORKSHOP 
YM-YWHA 
February 15, 1948 

It is depressingly easy to accept crafts 
manship for art—competence for inspira- 
tion, especially in a program where young 
artists are involved. 

But actually, in this recapitulation concert 
sponsored by the Choreographers’ Work- 
shop, only one work in any way approached 
the dimensions of art. And that was Eleanor 
King’s “She”, which we discussed at length 
after its first presentation in January. In 
Miss King’s absence, the work has been care 
fully re-rehearsed by Mary Jane Hungerford, 
who also assumed the role of the Mother. 

“She” now stands as a two-part group 
work of great sincerity. In it, Miss Kin; 
has accomplished something that she should 
strive for in her solo work. The movement 
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u old with a pulse that binds them to- 
er and enables them to ride, as on some 
i» orable wave, to a logical and satisfying 
« clusion. In this, Miss King’s style has 
s ething akin to Dreiser’s. There is little 
a! ntion to refinement of means or sophisti- 
coon of style. Yet the idea and the emo- 
tional content manage to push through and 
avait appraisal at their own value. 


/nvocation”, a trio by Kay Raphael, used 
outward means to create an atmosphere. It 
wa, danced to Alan Hovhaness’s semi- 
oriental, ritualistic-sounding music and 
dramatically lighted with a glowing green 
background, which silhouetted the down- 
stage figures. The movement patterns were 
consciously geometric, angular, and con- 
trived with cross-word puzzle care. But the 
dance failed to catch fire because Miss 
Raphael mistook atmosphere for theme. 
Consequently there was no contact among 
the three performers, no motivating force, 
no evidence of inner life. 

Talley Beatty’s trio, “Sonatina”, to a par- 
ticularly scrambled piece of music by Donald 
Fuller, had all the weaknesses of entertain- 
ment dance with none of its pace and smart- 
ness. There is no sin in doing a dance about 
nothing. In fact, it’s done quite often on 
Broadway. But it must have more to recom- 
mend it. than pretty costumes and an oc- 
casional technical feat by Mr. Beatty or 
Claude Marchant, with Shirlee Clarke trying 
frantically to keep up with them. 

In “Sonatina” and in Claude Marchant’s 
own “Caribean Dances” composed for himself 
and a group of five, one could detect an 
unfortunate tendency. Both dancers have 
fallen into a device familiar to vaudeville. 
When they are performing a solo or conspic- 
uous segment of movement, they do so with 
flash and bravura, but in the interim sections 
there is a noticeable drop in tension, one to 
which an ever-alert concert audience is not 
accustomed. The “Caribean Dances” are 
cute and reminiscent of Dunham at her least 
interesting. As for the group, they had little 
to do except form a_ background for 
Marchant. 

Waldeen is an experienced choreographer. 
She knows how to handle large masses of 
people, keeping them attractively arranged 
and constantly on the move. In this she 
seems to have been somewhat influenced by 
the Massine school of choreography. 


Her composition for ten dancers was called 
“Against the Fear of Death”, a title which 
to us implies some sort of struggle and reso- 
lution. But the dance was busily ignorant of 
its portentious moniker. | 

Gertrude Lippincott’s two-year absence 
trom the New York concert stage has added 
skill to her work but no depth. Her “Dance 
vt Dedication”, subtitled “The formal ritual 
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When DANCE Magazine appeared with Gertrude Lippincott’s provocative article 
entitled “wILL MODERN DANCE BECOME A LEGEND?” in its November, 1947 issue, we ex- 


® pected a reaction, but not the storm that followed. This corner has been so inun- 
3 dated by replies in the form of articles, letters, some of them poison-pen letters, wax 
2 mannikins peirced by arrows, verse, mocking and threatening, and telegrams, night 
° letters and telephone calls, all attesting to the fact that modern dance is not only 
6 NoT a legend, but it is as full of movement as St. Vitus himself. 

2 After hiding from the storm in self-defense for some months, and sorting out 
© the replies, we are proud to publish three of the best answers to the Lippincott 
@ article received to date. 

~ One is an article entitled “An Optimist Replies to the Pessimists” by Walter 
Cc Terry, which is the featured article in this April issue of DANCE Magazine. The 
© other two replies are letters from a dancer and teacher, both resident in California. 
© Their letters tell the tale. 


Dear Sirs: 

Gertrude Lippincott in her article in the 
Noverhber issue of DANCE, asks, “Will 
Modern Dance become a Legend?” 1 pre- 
sume that I take the attitude of any modern 
dancer in defense of her art. Taking this 
into consideration, I would like to contribute 
a few notes on the subject. 

First of all, let me introduce myself. I am 
Mary Tiffany, modern dancer on the West 
Coast, and my training, for the most part, 
was with Martha Graham and Hanya Holm. 

Now | take my stand, that creative mod- 
ern dance will not become a legend as long 
as there are young men and women with the 
desire to express their ideas and inner emo- 
tions in dance form. True, the great artists 
of our day cannot go on forever. But it is 
not their technique that is the foundation of 
modern dance, but rather, to take Gertrude 
Lippincott’s own words “the point of view”. 
Therein lies its strength. 

This point of view has given us a freedom 
of expression in movement and each true 
artist in the end finds a style best suited to 
his individual needs. Most of the young 
moderns have studied with one or more of 
the outstanding names in the field. 

lf we carry that technique to the point of 
copying our great teachers, who meant 
merely to develop our instruments to use- 
fulness for our own needs, and our means of 
expression, then we are the losers: or else, 
we should not be creative artists, but rather, 
well-trained performers. 

Dance, as taught at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles under the guidance of 
Martha Deane, starts with the expression of 
ideas. When the student finds he needs a 
movement for his expression, which he is 
unable to execute, he is taught the mechanics 
of such a movement. This is only one uni- 


versity, but this free form of dance exists, | 


with more or less insight, in most colleges 
and universities in the country. Not only 
should this modern dance or dance of ex- 
pression be taught in colleges only but also 


THE Fe in the kindergartens and the grades, whire 


all children can have this creative experier e, 
Another place where it could be of gr at 
benefit is in the mental institution. 

As to audience appeal, I can best spi ak 
from personal experience. In my solo pro- 
grams of modern “Dance Sketches”, I hive 
danced for Women’s Clubs, colleges ond 
universities up and down the West Cc ast 


in such little towns as Monrovia, Glendora, 
Arcata, and Walla Walla, as well as the lerg- 
er cultural centers. I have always fond 
audiences interested and responsive. This 
has been true even when this dance form 
was completely new to them. 

No, I would not discourage the oncoming 
crop of modern dancers. /n the past year, 
1 have been able to make a fair living on 
concerts alone. True, often | was my own 
agent, press agent, and | have trudged around 
with my own posters before giving concerts 


MARY TIFFANY, a modern dancer who looks like anything but a legend in this lively illustration 
of her composition "Hay Down" replies to Gertrude Lippincott's provocative article “Will Modern 
Dance Become a Legend?" published recently in DANCE Magazine. 
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the larger cities. With perseverance it can 
done. So let’s not discourage the young 
the field. Let theatre and the spoken 
id with dance influence modern dance to 
inge—and shape it to meet our needs. Let 
medy brighten the spots in the modern 
neer’s program, and let modern dance live 
the outward form of the inner idea or 
evotion of a creative artist—whether it 1s 
i.adora, Martha, or some unknown of the 
future. 
Mary Tiffany, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Editor's Note: The following writer is 4 
teacher in the Adult-Education Department 
iy the City of Sun Francisco and a part-time 
dance instructor in thé University of Calt- 
tornta Extension Department. She is one of 
the many dance teachers who has and still is 
trying to make dance live for children, youth 
and adults. 


Dear Sirs: 

Will modern dance become a_ legend? 
Why not ask, will democracy become a dic- 
tatorship? The terms themselves are antag- 
onistic. What is modern canot be an 
“unverifiable story of the past,” nor can 
democratic processes be dictatorial compul- 
sions. The old ts always hard to eradicate— 
the new must ever struggle to gain even a 
foot-hold. Education and dance of the old 
order: copy and do not think, just accept— 
how dull. But how bright and hopeful the 
new—do, question, discover, move and grow. 

For years the art form of dance was bound 
by the dictates of a foreign movement 
language, accepted and unquestioned. Sweet 
little things, pink-ruffled and smiling, mus- 
cular and technical, thoroughly drilled, rose 
on the points with nothing to say. Youth 
today at least has something to say, and they 
intend to say it with or without clothes, nor 
are they concerned with either pointed toes 
or “positions”. I do not believe that any 
Rusian ballet master can again foist bar 
exercises and drills red-blooded 
American youth, for no other reason than 
to present silly fairy stories to passive aud- 
iences. Even if teachers are blind to the 
gist of the times, youth is not. The world is 
wide open for young people and they are 
going to move in it—intellectually ques- 
tioning and not stupidly accepting. Why 
don’t we get in step too? Discard the old 
patterned frustrations and use the new de- 
veloping stimulations? 

At no place is the way of, democracy 
putting on a startling show. There is real 
struggle going on—efflort and guidance to 
“draw out” rather than pound in. Pupils 
and students throughout the country are 


trying in the cooperative manner to “make 


continued on page 55 
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AYA DEREN, the producer of “Ritual 

in Transfigured Time” and other 
avant-garde films, some concerned 

with the dance subjectively, has just returned 
from Haiti, where she spent more than a 
half year in the interior studying and photo- 
graphing native dances and songs. The re- 
sulting rich haul is destined for a film, to 
include other documentary material garnered 
by Gregory Bates in a two-year stay in 
Bali, and a section on children’s games, a 
project which will engage the time and en- 
ergy of Miss Deren somewhat later this year, 
before she returns to Haiti for additional 
field work in the research on Haitian dance. 
Miss Deren had been conditionally slated 
to do a new ballet for the spring season of 
the Ballet Theatre at the Met, but her post- 
poned return to these shores prevented the 
consummation of this project. There 1s 
some chance, however, that this ballet, still 
untitled, may yet get a performance before 
the end of the current Ballet Theatre season. 
American dancers who have always been 
vitally interested in the affairs of the ballet 
in the U.S.S.R. have been somewhat stupified 
to read, in recent weeks, that the Soviet 
government, which has always subsidized 
theatre and ballet, has withdrawn its subsidy. 
To put into armaments? Since Russia has 
been one of the few places in the world 
where dancers could depend on subsidy, the 
what are their chances? 


question arises: 


More of this in later issues. 


BAILFT THEATRE FOUNDATION has appoint- 
ed Joseph Clark Baldwin, former New York 
City Congressman, to head its New York 
City Committee. 
of the New York chapter Mr. Baldwin said, 


In accepting chairmanship 


“Ballet is the most sophisticated form of 
entertainment I know .. . Ballet, like our 
opera, symphony orchestras and museums, 
must have public support, if it is to survive. 
The public has already shown great interest 
in the Foundation’s program to assume 
ownership of Ballet Theatre, and through 
putting this recognized best of America’s 
ballet companies on a solid and permanent 
basis, aims thereby to advance the cause of 
ballet generally in this country.” 


— 
a, 


«< 4 

Nine chapters of Ballet Theatre have now 
been set up in cities like Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Des Moines, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Washington and 
Louisville. 

Ballet Theatre Foundation will contribute 
in a substantial way to the gala spring sea- 
son of the Ballet Theatre in New York. 

Some exciting facets of the Ballet Theatre 
season (outlined elsewhere in this issue) are 
the appearance, for one performance, of 
Aaron Copland conducting, and Eugene 
Loring dancing Loring’s ballet “Billy the 
Kid”; the elevation to stardom of Muriel 
Bentley (and high time; a distinguished dan- 
cer whose worth is at last acknowledged); 
the revival of “Aleko” with Youskevitch, 
Laing, Kaye and Tudor; “Petrouchka” re- 
staged and recast with Alonso and Kaye al- 
ternating as the Dancer, Laing as Petrouchka, 
Romanoff as the Blackamoor. Jo Mielziner’s 


set for “Shadow in the Wind” is his fir t 
work for ballet since “Pillar of Fire’, a 
stage event, important in itself, and t ¢ 
Morton Gould score for “Fall River Legen 
will feature popular tunes of the Liz: ic 
Borden period, which are original wh 
Morton Gould and not with that era. B st 
of all, Ballet Theatre gets the best possi |e 
showcase for its work and talent, name vy, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, a distii . 
relief, after the limitations of the C 
Center stage. 


DE CUEVAS Ballet Triumphant in Pari: 


Reports from Paris proclaim the seco id 
Paris season of the Grand Ballet de Mor te 
Carlo a distinct triumph. Parisiennes, 
to see the company conveniently at the 
famous Theatre des Champs Elysees insted 
of laboring out into the suburbs where it 
was previously on view, have acclaimed 
Rosella Hightower the greatest ballerina ot 
the age. They are now comparing her to 
the legendary Kscheskinkayas and Spessivtse- 
vas. In effect, she is a sensation. Andre 
Eglevsky has likewise scored a direct hit, and 
other American dancers like Marjorie Tall- 
chief, George Skibine and Yvonne Patterson 
are popular. A great discovery is fifteen 
year old French dancer Ethery Pagava, who 
danced the role of Juliet in “Romeo and 
Juliet” at the age Shakespeare gave to Julict 
—fifteen. She was partnered by Yura 
Skibine, and they received an ovation on 


opening night. Other outstanding French 


Anna Istomina and Serge Ismailoff wed! The happy bride and groom at a reception shortly after 
their wedding. Left to right: Nathalie Krassovska, Maria Tallchief, Mr. Ismailoff, Mrs. Ismailoff, 


Nicholas Magallanes, Sonja Taanila (Tyven) and balletomane Joseph Cameron Cross. 
Walter E. Owen 
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{ Russian-French stars of the company are 

( sa Adabache, Marcelle Cassini, Boris 

ailine and Gerard Mulys. After the Paris 

son, the company will return to Monte 

‘ rlo for a five-week season at the Casino 

oder the of the Prince of 
onaco. 

In Monaco, William Dollar’s ballet “7 he 
F.-e Gifts” will have its world premiere. 
lr is based on a short story by Mark Twain, 
“\ he Five Boons of Life” and has decors 
ad costumes by the gifted Italian artist 
Leonor Fini. 

George Zoritch, after a spell with the 
Ballet Variante and Mia Slavenska, is join- 
ing the company for the Monte Carlo en- 
gazement, which will be followed by a tour 
to Scandinavia and the British Isles prior to 


its arrival in New York in the Fall. 


patronage 


You can bet your bottom dollar that 
when the Legion of Decency goes after a 
ballet with hammer and tongs that you'll 
find provocative choreographer Ruth Page 
at the bottom of it. This is the second time 
a Page ballet has got the clerics hot under 
the collar, in the first instance, her “Frankie 
and Johnny” having been blacklisted by the 
Church until a few changes were made. 
We fail to see any reason for this retching 
and tearing of the hair. The new ballet 
“Billy Sunday” may fail to come up to great 
ballet standards, but no one can accuse it 
of not recognizing morality. That would 
have been’ in itself a distortion of Billy’s 
attitude toward Sin as manifested in his 
sermons. After all, as Billy himself (spoken 
by Franklin) says to the Foolish Virgins 
roasting in Hell, “Who’s sorry NOW?” 

If anything positive was accomplished by 
the flurry in clerical cuarters, it was a flurry 
at the box office as, by this time, anybody 
with an I.Q. of ten above zero recognizes 
the box office value of the Legion of De- 
cency’s condemnation of a theatrical work. 
In fact, the whole thing looks like the work 
of the publicity department—cooked up. 
“Billy Sunday”, a provocative hunk of thea- 
tre, is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

Nikita Talin, who plays the Devil in 
“Billy Sunday”, gave a party in Miss Page's 
honor after the final performance of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in New York 
in March 14th, at which all hell broke loose 
when a couple of unidentified guests took it 
upon themselves to battle out the pros and 
cons of “Billy” with or without the sanction 
of the Church, Miss Page or the box-office. 
Some arnica, for Heaven’s sake. At the very 
least, Miss Page’s new work has disclosed 
that a ballet can inspire some close to primi- 
te behaviour, which is probably a great 
d-al better than can be said for some ballets 
wich at best inspire one to nothing more 
t} an several hours of uninterrupted sleep. 
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NINA TINOVA'S birthday was celebrated with modest pomp at the New York eae 


- 503 WEST 3:3 RD STREET 
NEW 


~ 


OF ADDRESS 


8. N. YW. 
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Norman Edwards and guests included a representative section of itinerant ballet dancers in local 
parts. In picture they are, sitting on sofa, Paul Strauss, assistant conductor of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Alexandra Danilova, Tatiana Chamie, James Dowd, (of the “Oklahoma” cast). In 
background, left to right, Michel Katcharoff, Grant Mouradoff, Clayton Cole (erstwhile member of 
Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo) and Yurek Shabelevsky, recently returned from Argentina. Chap 
holding up the lamp is an old family retainer of the Edwards’. 


Among other Ballet Russe parties of the 
season on March 7th the New York City 
Center stagehands gave an after-the-per- 
formance party to celebrate the birthdays 
of two popular figures, Rachel Chapman, 
Ballet Russe pianist and Jean Cerrone, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the company. Everyone 
was there, dancers, musicians, ushers and the 
usual fringe that hangs around the stage 
door. During the party it developed that it 
was also the birthday of Yvonne Chouteau, 
the baby ballerina of the company, just 
turned nineteen. Let’s say Yvonne has given 
up her baby status and is now a blooming 
voung lady. . . . Incidentally, this marks Mr. 
Cerrone’s resignation from the company, a 
loss which is felt by all .... Roman Jasinky 


is now established as a member of the Ballet 


Russe de Monte Carlo. He replaced Frederic 
Franklin in Swan Lake and Le Beauw Danube 
during the last weekend of the season when 
Franklin had to withdraw because of an 
injury to his knee. A week after their 
wedding on March Ist in Vancouver, B.-C., 
newlyweds Anna Istomina and Serge Ismail- 
off were the host and hostess at a reception 
for their ballet friends, which was without 
odds the Party to end all parties. So many 
dancers and balletomanes were present, it 
looked like a cavaleade of our. ballet, cast 
for this special event. Those Russiar deli 

were 
potent. 
Among the guests were: Alexandra Danilova, 
Leon Danielian, Nathalie Krassovska, Ger- 


continued on page 49 


cacies prepared by Serge’s mother 


cleaned up and that punch was 
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The “Big Fabric Show” is in full swing at 
Maharam! Each day finds more Dance 
Teachers visiting our New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles showrooms and making selections 
from our wealth of beautiful costuming fab- 
rics, accessories and trimmings. Available in 
each of the 3 cities are the services of trained 
specialists to assist you with your costuming 
problems. Visit our showrooms or write for 
samples. 
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FABRIC CORPORATION 


NEW YORK-130 W. 46th St.» CHICAGO -6 E. Lake St.» LOS ANGELES-1113 So. Los Angeles St. * ST. LOUIS-927 Century Bldg. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


ALICIA ALONSO and FERNANDO ALONSO in portrayal of the alleg- 
Orical characters in Antony Tudor’s psychological murder-problem ballet, 
UNDERTOW, to be seen at the Metropolitan Opera House during the 
Ap il season of the Ballet Theatre. This photograph by WALTER € 
O\/EN 
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THE CASE 
AGAINST FORCE 


N THE SUMMER Of 1945 the European war was over and I re 

member discussing with a visiting English publisher the 

necessity for founding a lasting peace. | disagreed with him 
when he said that nothing short of force could insure peace; 
he felt confident like so many others at the time, that a strong 
Navy in England and America would suthce to put down disorder 
arising from totalitarian sources anywhere in the world. 

One week later the world learned with horror of the atom 
bomb which had burst over Hiroshima—and by implication— 
over the world. This event has divided human history into two 
eras: the era before the bomb—and the era of the atom bomb. 
Whatever we said, did, planned, executed betore the bomb 1S su) 
much dust blown before the wind of realism. 

We have in our national hand, a weapon capable of wiping out 
lite on the terrestrial globe. Perhaps this is too much power 
for us. Has it not subtly atlected the national thinking and 
planning, just as it has galvanized the second world power into 
insane distrust of us and our motives and the consequent warlike 
acts we have read about in our papers with diminishing hope. 

It is my conviction that this deadly force is too much for man, 
tor men, for nations. Since the atomic era | have come to be 
leve that men of good will and reason anywhere should throw 
in their weight for the cause of peace by arbitration—tor 
peace at any price. Perhaps a traternity of men of reason, men 
who belong to humanity rather than to nations, will vet be our 
salvation. Evidently the United Nations itself, is impotent before 
the enacting of the grim tragedy in Palestine—where the 3rd 
World War ts being rehearsed, as was the second in Spain a 
decade ago. 

Force is impotent, force is tutile, toree is the death of our 
humanity. Isn’t i high time men tound a new way to arbitrate 
national ditherences? History teaches us the unending moral 
that force breeds nothing but war, rebellion, revolution, misery, 
death. 

At this unhappy historical moment, two world powers sit in 
their lairs bristling and pulling strings in the lesser nations, where 
events transpire which lead them into the direction of either 
democracy or totalitarianism. Events of recent weeks and the 
potential in coming weeks keep an uneasy world trom a decent, 
carefree life, from recovery trom the last war. Men and women 
of reason, is this not the moment in history to call a halt? We 
can do this best by examining our own house first, by rooting 
out the evil in it, and that in itself may be the initial move which 
will disarm the potential enemy and win him to similar reason. 

For, as a great man has said, we have nothing to tear but tear 
itself. If we can root out the fears in the potential cnemy, we 
are going a long way to rooting out our own—and we can win 
our war, thus, without ever having to resort to the horror of 
torce. 


Sincerely yours, 


| | 
| | 
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DORIS HERING SEES 


THE SEASON 


IN REVIEW 


MARTHA GRAHAM AND DANCE COMPANY 
Maxine Elliott*’s Theatre 
February 17 through February 29 
Under the Sponsorship of American National Theatre 
and Academy 


Ht MODERN DANCE is an exciting, un- 

predictable art form. In its sincere 

effort to be adventuresome and speak 
with an ever-new voice, it sometimes tends 
to use these qualities for their own sake and 
confuse outward irregularity with inner 
growth. 

Exposure to this surface activity for a 
long enough period of time becomes decep- 
tive. But then a Martha Graham Season 
arrives to set things right and send us on our 
way with renewed faith in the abiding in- 
tegrity of the pure creative urge. 

Miss Graham is a great artist. We all 


know that. She also has a feeling for 
theatrical atmosphere that is second to none 
in the concert dance. This particular flair 
for unifying her elements into a concentrated, 
intense whole has earned her the unfortunate 
epithet of “high priestess” of the dance, as 
though she were presiding over some myste- 
rious rite. And she has even been accused 
of cultism. 

Nothing could be less true. For there is 
none of the personal vanity of cultism in 
Miss Graham or in her group. They bring 
to their dancing the attitude that stage di- 
rector Robert Lewis calls the ‘“Duse ap- 


Martha Graham as Jocasta, and Erick Hawkins as Oedipus, snared by the umbilical cord in the 
Graham drama, ‘Night Journey”. 
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Fred Fehl 


Fred 
The struggle of a woman with her Creature of 
Fear, danced by Martha Graham and Mark 
Ryder in “Errand Into the Maze”. 


proach” where the performer serves to illum- 
inate the playwright’s idea (or in this case, 
the choreographer’s), as opposed to the 
“Bernhardt approach” where the play is the 
vehicle for the individual pyrotechnic dis- 
play. The result is a degree of intellectual 
and kinaesthetic participation on the part of 
the .audience that the passive concert-goer 
might mistakenly identify as cultism. 

“Night Journey” is a good example of this 
concentration. It is Miss Graham’s only new 
work, having been presented for the first 
time last May at the Harvard College Sym- 
posium on Music Criticism. “Night Journey” 
follows the precedent set by “Cave of the 
Heart”. It is classic tragedy treated psycho- 
logically, rather than traditionally, and in 
this case, has to do with the mental anguish 
that immediately precedes the suicide of 
Jocasta, wife of Oedipus. 

In the play, the tragedy is delineated from 
the point of view of Oedipus. Here Jocasta 
is the center of the field on which the va- 
rious forces—the Daughters of the Night 
(Helen McGehee, Yuriko, Natanya Neumana, 
Ethel Winter, Joan Skinner, and Dorothea 
Douglas), the Leader of the Chorus (Pear! 
Lang), the Seer (Mark Ryder), and Oedipus 
(Erick Hawkins) work out the elements of 
her suicide. From the very first moment, the 
tense, oppressive mood is set when Jocasta 
(Miss Graham) lunges desperately one way 
then another like some frantic caged creature, 
who knows there is no escape, yet seeks it 
almost as a reflex. She is haunted by the 
forbidding blind seer who punctuates the oc 
tion like a terrible “I told you so”. Sie 
relives her lust and love for Oedipus, husband 
and son. She is powerless against the fa‘e- 
force of the chorus as it sweeps in like a 
strange wind, moving as one, convulsi: 
swirling, shifting like dry leaves. 
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jocasta is the center even when Oedipus 
is engaged in a big, free, manly solo. She 
sir still, holding one’s attention with a qual- 
it. that is all stillness, all motion, and all 
en otion in one, her legs draped in Oedipus’s 
cr mson cape, two green sprigs on her knees, 
her hand held stiffly over her heart. There 
is, too, much of this same awareness-in- 
tranquility in the superb group as it is poised 
in silent waiting while the drama pounds to 
its terrible conclusion, leaving , Jocasta to 
strangle herself on a cord that is at once um- 
bilicus, symbol of her love, and instrument 
of her suicide. 

Isamu Noguchi’s three-unit setting for 
Jocasta’s bedchamber proves ideal. At the 
outset it greets the eye with a boney, grave- 
yard coldness. But as the dance progresses, 
it takes on form and substance and blends in 
perfectly with the guilt-wracked mood. 

The choreographic material, with the not- 
able exception of the Daughters of the 
Night sections, is not so fresh and daring as 

“Cave of the Heart”. But as dance 
drama “Night Journey” is more unified. 

“Cave of the Heart”, which deals with 
the Medea legend, is sharper and more de- 
liberately theatrical in impact, but in some 
ways it is less satisfying, for the characters 
are not so closely knit together as in “Night 
Journey”. On the other hand, its solo parts 
are far more brilliant. With its blood-red 
background that turns to livid green at the 
end where the Sorceress (Miss Graham) peers 
through her wire structure, insane but 
avenged, and the Chorus makes her final 
gesture of despair, “Cave of the Heart” 
presents a Medea who is no longer in the 
throes of emotional conflict. She no longer 
moves of her own volition. Nor can she turn 
back from the gruesome destruction for which 
she is responsible. 

Yuriko as the Victim has caught in her 
finely wrought dancing, the youthful yet con- 
hdent feeling of a young princess in love 
with the man her father has chosen for her 
and sure of his ability to protect her from 
the unbridled wrath of the Sorceress. Her 
brilliant solo work was one of the high points 
of the entire Season. 

May O’Donnell with her classic beauty and 
warm feminine quality casts particularly well 
as the Chorus and weaves a dramatic and 
human thread among the other characters, 
now sympathetic toward the plight of the 
Sorceress, now foretelling the impendiag 
doom. 

In these two pieces Miss Graham has lo- 
cated the emotional and intellectual core of 
the conflict and embroidered upon it freely 
and courageously in her own terms. 

If “Night Journey” is clear and direct, 
“Lrrand into the Maze” is even more so. It 
is the story of the mind against fear—the 
p th of psychoanalysis, told in concrete 

Continued on page 46 
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In “Night Journey’, Martha Graham and Erick Hawkins as the protagonists Jocasta and gq 


play out their tragedy, witnessed by the Daughters of the Night. 


The Medea-like Sorceress of "Cave of the Heart", danced by Martha Graham. 


Fred Feh! 
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They TALK in Ruth Page's "Billy Sunday”. This quartette, composed of Alexandra Danilova, as the wicked Mrs. Potiphar, Gertrude Tyven, as Delilah, 
Nikita Talin as the Devil and Ruthanna Boris as Bathsheba, disport themselves in the interests of Billy Sunday's exhortations against Sin. 


THE SEASON IN REVIEW 


BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO 


New York City Center—February 15—March 114. 1918 


N THE COURSE of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo’s four-week tenure at the 
City Center late this winter, one revival, 

Giselle, was presented, and one novelty, Ruth 

Page’s Billy Sunday. If 1 have to choose be- 

tween the two, I'll take Giselle, inasmuch as 

Miss Page’s latest opus is something of a 

mulligan, full of much unsavory flamadoodle 

and sonrewhat hot and bothered hubbub. 
Announced as an experimental work, it 5s, 
moreover, nothing of the sort, for speech has 
been used with dance innumerable times be- 
fore in more or less exactly the same way as 
it is used in Billy Sunday, which is to say 
nothing of the oft-neglected circumstances 
that experiment does not necessarily connote 
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originality, of which this work has only a 
modicum. The basic idea is good, I'll agree, 
but I don’t agree that it is a good idea for 
a ballet. Although it is painfully inevitable, 
| guess, that low-brow works should be in- 
cluded in the repertory, a line must be drawn 
if ballet is to remain an art. When I go to 
hear a concert by Toscanini, | do not want 
to hear a medley, say, of tunes by Rodgers 
and Hart; likewise, when I attend the ballet, 
| truthfully do not want to see a work like 
Billy Sunday, 
comedy. 

Be that as it may, the dependable Frederic 
Franklin was able to supply many laughs as 
the colorful evangelist who delivers a “dance 


which belongs in musical 


sermon” on temptation, switching back and 
forth from his Billy Sunday role to the va 
rious leading parts he plays in the four Old 
Testament parables that illustrates his spok« 
exhortations (text by Ray Hunt). 

The David Bathsheba 
(Ruthanna_ boris), of and Mr 
Potiphar, of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 


stories of and 


Joseph 


and of Samson and Delilah, have all been 
burlesqued to such an extent that one might 
almost wish that Miss Page could have called 
on a Nancy Walker or an Abbot and Co 

Wit 


much of the 


tello to do full justice to her notions. 


or without them, however, 
choreography is empty, rambling, listless and 


not very important, although it is only fa: 
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mention that after the premiere, Miss Page 
»ped off whole chunks of extraneous ma- 
ial. FO begin with, the work seemed vir- 
interminable. 

Besides the frequently comical efforts of 
anklin himself, there is the startling and 
nusing experience of seeing prima ballerima 
exandra Danilova as the wicked Mrs. 
otiphar, decked out in a fancy feather boa, 
plumed chapeau, and a_ vicious-looking 


lorgnette. It can only be compared to the 

ock of hearing Marlene Dietrich singing, 
“See What the Boys in the Back Room Will 
(in the movie “Destry Rides Again”), 
merely a question of je ne sais quots, no 
doubt. 

By the way, the sound of Danilova and 
Franklin speaking for the first time from the 
ballet stage comes as something of a surprise, 
the reverse of the reaction you might have 
when first you meet the owner of a pre- 
viously disembodied telephone voice and find 
that his appearance is different from what 
you had expected. 

To get back to the complaint department, 
the score, by Remi Gassman, former pupil of 
Dr. Paul Hindemith, does possibly more than 
its share to cripple the dance. Working with 
music like this must have been only slightly 
less frustrating than trying to make a wobbly 
pusheart do for a B-29. In Miss Page’s case, 
it rarely gives her choreography a chance to 
vet off the ground, thumping and bumping 
along rather aimlessly. Not only is it med- 
iocre musfe, at time it is simply undanceable. 
What was needed instead was a more dra 
matic, spectacular, bravura type of score of 
the sort Jerome Moross might have composed. 

Neither did I care for the costume of Paul 
Dupont, which ranged haphazardly over 
the entire color spectrum and included Ku 
Klux Klanish bedsheets plus spangly red and 
black baseball catcher’s outfits (with forked 
tails) for Nikita Talin and his team of “Red 
Devils’—a maladroit reference to Sunday's 
fetish for baseball metaphors, like “Bat a 
home run and knock the devil out of the 
box!” 

The setting by Herbert Andrews was sim- 
‘larly pedestrian and disappointingly realis- 
tic, a dank and chilly thing intended to rep- 
resent the interior of Billy’s Middle Western 


tabernacle, but also resembling a sort of 
eerie, cavernous Gimbel’s Basement, stripped 
bare of its goods. Apart from the anomoly 
ot showing a glum little audience im the 
background, upon which the revivalist must 
turn his back to address the paying audience 
out front, there is this peculiar paradox: in 
perspective and architecture the setting sub- 
intially duplicates that of Bakst for 
heherezade. 

From Mrs. Potiphar in Billy Sunday to the 
nsome peasant maid Giselle is a jump gar- 
intuan, and it is a tribute to Danilova’s 
-atchless versatility that she accomplishes this 
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feat with so little trouble and so much success. 
Oh, yes, the stuffy set did sputter and fume 
as is its wont, perhaps because Danilova’s 
Giselle is so uniquely her own. 

Not for her is the stolid, frozen-faced stle, 
the cloying sweetness, the queenly conde- 
scension characteristic of a few previous 
Giselles. Hers, rather, is a “child of Nature”, 
a kind of French or Bohemian peasant girl, 
a wee bit sensual perhaps, and volatile as a 
gypsy, with the result that dramatically the 
whole act assumes an easy, unexpected logic. 
A few persons, as I said, have expressed their 
avuncular disapproval of the swashbuckling 
pantomime employed by Danilova, insisting 
that the true Romantic ballerina was a bundle 
of genteel goo, airy lightness, puritanically 
restrained emotion, and nothing much else. 
Don’t believe it for a minute. Partly on the 
basis of old prints and verbal descriptions, 
one can see, I think, that Danilova’s flam- 
boyant manner hits closer to the original 
mark than anything else America has wit- 
nessed for years. I’m doubly sure that no 
one but Danilova could have carried it off 
without turning the act into a foolish gas- 
light follies, a Perils of Pauline affair. 

Although not quite up to the technical de- 
mands presented by the second act, Danilova 
came across with a very near miracle, and 
because she made her first act so broad, her 
second seemed more Willy-like than it might 
otherwise have been, combining nicely the 
traditional half-dead, half-living attributes 
of the role. Completely overshadowed, how- 
ever, was the head Willy of them all, danced 
by Mary Ellen Moylan, with great technical 
aplomb that was offset, unfortunately, by 
virtual dramatic impotence. 

[| cannot honestly wax enthusiastic over 
Franklin’s Albrecht, which was little more 
than passable. On the other hand, if any- 
one deserves to win this month's set of 
dishes, it certainly is he, as a reward for the 
excellent way he restaged the piece (espee- 
ially considering what he had in general to 
work with.) Although the minor roles never 
really took on flesh and blood, the dancing 
ot the corps de ballet, even in the second act, 
was surprisingly correct as such things go 
these days. 

In grim contrast were Alexander Benois’ 
sets and costumes, resurrected, it seemed, 
from the moldiest niche of the Monte Carlo’s 
garret. At one poirt, when Wilfred tapped 
Albrecht lightly on the back, for instance, a 
choking cloud of dust was seen to mushroom 
up from Mr. Franklin, while a few moments 
later, when his long trailing cloak was 
swirled around the floor a bit, a minuscule 
dust storm temporarily half-obscured the set. 
And at the very end, we sucked in our breath 
and held if for minutes as Mr. Franklin 
played an agonizing game of see-saw with a 


continued on page 47 


Frederic Franklin creates a lively, uproarious 
Billy in “Billy Sunday" as the baseball evangelist 
who campaigns against the Devil in the termi- 
nology of the baseball diamond. 
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Opposite page: The Bard College Dance Group, directe< 
3 by Claire Weigt. 


AN 
OPTIMIST 
REPLIES 
To 
THE 
PESSIMISTS 


by WALTER TERRY 
(Dance Critiec—N. Y. Herald Tribune) 


Left: Study of Jose Limon in the Doris Humphrey com 
position, “Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias”. 
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SUALLY, dancers are optimists. They have to be or they would never dream of be- 

coming dancers. Certainly those who founded modern dance in America were 

optimists, for it took both courage and faith to fight, as they did, against artistic con 
ventions, against public bewilderment and disinterest, against poverty. Yet fight they did, 
and triumphantly. Today they are already immortal titans in the history of dance, revered 
by some, admired by many and respected almost universally. Their optimism has not car- 
ried them into a world flooded by soft pink lights nor into a life of case. They still tace 
misunderstanding and hardship, but they are winning their fight. If these still performing 
founding fathers and mothers and some of their slightly younger successors-colleagues are 
unbeaten, it scems strange that some youthful members of the modern dance profession should 
admit to fears, should doubt the future of modern dance in America. : 

Certainly, St. Denis, Shawn, Graham, Humphrey, Weidman, Holm and Tamiris are not 
defeated, nor are Jose Limon, Miriam Winslow, Anna Sokolow, to name a few more. Even 
the force of Isadora’s heritage seems stronger, more fully appreciated than ever before. Yet 
we continue to hear expressions of doubt. What will happen when Graham is gone, when 
Humphrey ceases to choreograph? Such questions are not particularly flattering to our 
modern dance founders. Were they, after all, merely vivid personalities? Were their dis- 
coveries, their re-discoveries of eternal dance truths, their carefully developed principles ap- 
plicable only to them? I think not. Of course there will never be another Graham, another 
Humphrey. There will never be another Noverre, another Fokine, yet ballet has not died, 
for instead of another Noverre there was a Blasis and instead of another Fokine there came 
a Jerome Robbins. The same will, or should, happen in modern dance, for although modern 
dancers do not inherit a basic vocabulary such as the ballet dancer is bequeathed, he inherits 
principles, laws and a wonderful magical instrument, the body. 

The pessimism which has been sprouting upon occasion in the field of modern dance has 
selected a peculiar time to sprout. Modern dance has never been so healthy, so powerful. 
The founders, as | have pointed out, are winning their fight. Weidman can do a transcon- 
tinental tour with a full company, a Graham season in New York is box-office, a new 
Humphrey work elicits comment not only in newspapers with dance critics but also in na 
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tional news magazines and Europe is shouting more loudly than ever for a view of America’s 
modern dance. Limon and Bettis are firmly established; Winslow, in the space of a few years, 
has made Argentina modern dance conscious to the tune of paying for forty-five concerts a 
season; Anita Alvarez and Nelle Fisher, Peter Hamilton and Ray Harrison are carrying mod- 
ern dance to the front of dance activities in the Broadway show business, and many other 


young modern dancers are on the way to the top. 

To ignore the field of education, the collegiate area, would be folly, for here modern 
dance has made its most profound impression upon the tastes of the American public. Not 
only are these many colleges ‘which teach modern dance training new dancers but they are, 
and this is even more important, training a new generation in an appreciation of and respect 
for modern dance. The influence of modern dance in education and in recreation is growing 
steadily with each passing year; this is not fancy, it is a fact which I can prove and have in 
my Herald Tribune educational dance surveys. While some dancers are being pessimistic 
about the future of the art, educators like Margaret H’Doubler, Martha Hill, Stefh Nossen, 
Phoebe Barr and Bessie Schoenberg are busily removing the causes of such pessimism. 

Another item of interest which might be mentioned in passing is that dancers who plan 
stage show careers are turning to modern dance. Since they are commercially minded, either 
fundamentally or by family circumstances, it is obvious that they consider modern dance 
saleable. In the 1920’s or early 1930’s such an idea would have been, in spite of the 
Humphrey-Weidman Broadway excursions, pretty laughable. This saleability of modern 
dance I can also prove or at least point out an instance which would support the contention. 
I checked the American Theatre Wing’s dance courses for veterans and found, admittedly to 
my own surprise, that more veterans were taking modern dance classes than any other single 
technique, ballet and tap included. A talk with many of these veterans led to the discovery 
that all of them that I chatted with were heading for musical comedy. 

Yes, things are going very well for modern dance in America. There are problems of 
course, difficult ones but certainly none as seemingly insurmountable as those which the found- 
ers of modern dance faced when they commenced their careers. Lack of money, lack of 
theaters, lack of perceptive managers, lack of large modern dance companies in which the 
young dancer might receive valuable repertory training are all lacks which loom large. All 
young artists of dedicated, independent, experimental, non-commercial natures face similar 
problems. What gallery will show the unknown painter’s work? When will a casting office 
say “yes” to the young actor who has pounded his feet off? When will the great gold curtains 
of the Metropolitan part and disclose a new soprano? When will the young writer spoil his 
collection of rejection slips with an acceptance? Of course it is hard. It is probably even 
harder for the young modern dancer who wants to be a soloist immediately or the star- 
choreographer-manager of her own group. One of the difficulties with young modern dancers 
js that they want to start at the top. They forget that St. Denis once did high-kicks, accept- 
ed a ballet role when she had only had three ballet lessons and earned costume money by 
entering a six-day bicycle race; that Graham taught dancing to salesgirls in a department 
store and danced in the Follies and that Jose Lim6n, to name an artist of more recently ac- 
quired fame, danced for many years in a subordinate position until he stepped forth as a 
star a few seasons ago. , 

As for money, theaters, managers—these items affect all dancers, not just young dancers. 
Soon, something will have to be done about the problem of theaters and the accompanying 
fact that if the dancer is able to get a theater, money is lost, even with a full house, on the 
project. Performing outlets will have to be increased and new arrangements with unions will 
have to be reached if dancers are ever going to make fair profits. Managers with vision, with 
understanding about the commodity they are booking will have to come along if modern 
dance is to advance theatrically. But these are problems which face the field of dance— 
modern, ethnologic, eccentric, even ballet—and the profession itself will have to do something 
about them. The newly proposed American dance organization will, if it becomes established 
quickly and firmly, work toward a solution of these problems. 

The young modern dancers have every right to gripe and groan about these and other 
problems which they face. They have every right to be discouraged from time to time, but 
I see no reason for permanent pessimism. I see every reason for optimism since a view of 
modern dance progress and its position today are valid causes for such optimism. I see reason 
for afhrmation, for re-dedication to the broad principles of modern dance. I see every reason 
to embark upon dance adventure, adventure which will lead to hardship and disappointment 
and also, for the valiant, to discovery and conquest. I wonder how many of the young 
pessimists remember seeing Martha Graham’s “Frontier” over a period of several years? At 
the first, a strong and stern face looked forth from the stage, above and beyond the audience 
to that unknown area of a new dance. Then, at one performance, the dancer stood at her 
frontier and the strong face lost its sternness; it smiled the radiant smile of hope, of convic- 
tion. I wish the young modern dance pessimists would remember that smile. 
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Miriam Winslow, now dancing in Argenti 


heads a modern dance company of fourte. ). 


Anna Sokolow, a modern dancer and choreog- 
rapher, whose work can be seen in both concert 
and the Broadway arena. 
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“LOOK. MA. 
PM DANCIN: 


the George Abbott - 
Jerome Robbins 
Musical about a touring 
ballet company 
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HERE must be an easier way to lose 
66 a fortune,” remarks Lily Malloy 

grimly as she totters out the stage 
door after an all-night’ rehearsal tor 
“Mademoiselle Marie”. Lily’s money comes 
from a Milwaukee brewery and she has just 
plunked down 60% of the backing for the 
Russo-American Ballet Company, with whom 
she is traveling as a soloist. One solo, thats 
the lor. 

If anybody knows of an easier way to 
lose a fortune, don’t let big-hearted Lily he. > 
about it. Because Lily and her real-life pre 
totypes are sure to sink their dough in: 
that—and that we don’t want. More dou: » 
in ballet is what we want. 

Because Jerome Robbins, who conceived », 


and George Abbott, producer of “LOOl.. 


DANCE 


ern | 
= 


lose 


lloy 
faye 
tor 
mes 
just 
the 
hom 


nis. 


Left: Mademoiselle Marie, a Young Bride, 
comes to Paris on her honeymoon. The most 
unlikely events transpire in this honeymoon 
chamber in “Look, Ma, I'm Dancin'!" with some 
likely support from Nancy Walker as Lily Malloy 
as Mademoiselle Marie. That's Marié-Lily- 
Nancy, with the ostrich fan. 


Right: A mixed trio of swans belonging to the 
Russo-American Ballet Company. The unhappy, 
cross-legged swan in the middle is Nancy 
Walker. She is in costume, waiting for another 
swan to catch the croup, so that she can step 
into her role. Janet Reed on the left and 
Katherine Sergava on the right. 


Below: Choreographer Jerome Robbins leads 
comedienne Nancy Walker through a grand jete 
in rehearsal for “Look, Ma, I'm Dancin’!”. 


MA, I'M DANCIN’?!”, were lucky enough to 
build their superstructure on the hulk of 
Nancy Walker, who plays Lily Malloy, they 
have a vehicle that hangs together nicely. 

Miss Walker, a girl whose personal archi- 
tecture most closely resembles in the realm 
of concrete architecture that of a Russian 
Orthodox village church; low, broad and 
onion-domed, is further gifted with a voice 
like a muted saxophone, lucky girl. Further- 
more, she can’t pirouette or hold an ara- 
besque, her plies are a study in excruciation, 
her elevation simply ain’t and as for her 
developees, well, she holds the show in the 
palm of her divinely funny hand. 

Whether ballet owes that Puck of all 
choreographers, Jerome Robbins, thanks for 


the ride on which he takes it can be debated 


interminably, but surely the theatre is a lot 
That Man 
has come a long way to break the mold into 
which ballet periodically tends to harden. 
We need these iconoclasts in the ballet if for 


better off for his presence in it. 


no other reason than to purify its blood- 
stream. We are not at all sure that a four- 
hundred year old art like the ballet cannot 
survive a few nose-thumbings and an occa- 
sional kick in the pants, like the one it gets 
in “Look, Ma”. 

The book is neatly based upon the for- 
tunes of a traveling ballet company, a com- 
posite picture of the existing colonial Russe 
companies and the Ballet Theatre. While 
there is much in it that brings back happy 
and unhappy memories to the dancers who 

continued on page 45 
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Lester Horton designing mask models for his ballet-drama, Totem 
Incantation. 


NE CAN EASILY say that Lester Horton returned to his first 
love, a dance theater in Hollywood, by popular demand. 
The demand arose from the innumerable calls that kept 
coming in to Mr. Horton during his wartime period of inactivity, 
from students, dancers, actors, managers, and from many who were 
familiar with his work through the cinema or the concert stage. 
“It was a sad mistake to have stopped our activities during the 
war,” said Lester Horton. “As I look back now we should have 
continued with whatever dancers were available to keep up morale 
Another reason for re-organizing was 
. a more artistic building up from the 


with local performances. 
a maturity on our part 
errors of the past.” 

Dance Theater is primarily a highly integrated performing unit. 
It requires the developing of dancers in many phases of the art. 
Hence, production, with all it entails in choreography and re- 
hearsal, is augmented by classes in technique, miming, partner sup- 
port and compartments of traditional dance. Special courses in 
theatrical practice include makeup, manipulation of props, mobile 
scenery and costumes, cinema and television choreography. Classes 
in art, social and dance history round out the curriculum. 

This unique theater of the dance, functions in spacious quarters 
specifically. adapted to the purpose of dance production. Small 
seating area, large stage. Teaching, choreography, rehearsing and 
performing, all take place in the same space. 

The dance technique has been designed to meet the requirements 
of all types of dancers. In the main, it is not an extension of the 
personal action modes of Lester Horton, but a technique that has 
been developed through his close association with many dance 
artists, with Bella Lewitzky in particular, his collaborator in the 
new company. The terminology has a physiological basis. Move- 
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Dance 
Theater 


In 
Hollywood 


by CONSTANTINE 


All photographs by CONSTANTINE 


ments are described as metatarsal press, contraction and attenua 
tion, torso expansion, rib cage extension, knee hinge, sternum thrust 
and so on. 


“There is a large group of dancers working in pictures who come 
to us because they need a creative outlet,” said Mr. Horton. 


“Others come because we supply a new trend in the dance. Many 
comé¢ to watch our classes, but are afraid to study because they ar 


A performance shot of Lester Horton's latest ballet, ‘Barrel House . 
Rudi Gernreich, Herman Boden, Bella Lewitzky and Carl Ratcliff at 
the dress rehearsal. 
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A ritual sequence in Totem Incantation. Rudi Gernreich, Carl Ratcliff and Eric Johns. 


challenged. They have been so conditioned by the rigidity of 
narrow techniques that they are frightened by, say, an ‘open hip 
action’. Others have observed Antony Tudor’s departure from 
conventional ballet and are eager for more expressive movement 
like those employed by Tudor, de Mille and Graham.” 

Dance Theater is not a commercial institution in the broad sense 
of the word. Many students of all racial groups apply for tuition. 


Class in theater practice, partner support. Herman Boden demonstrates 
a difficult lift with Bella Lewitzky. 


APRIL, 1948 


They are auditioned and if the school’s requirements are met, they 
are given a chance to prove themselves by benefit of long 
scholarships. 

“If they work out,” said Mr. Horton. “fine! If not, other 
schools are recommended that may be better suited to their par- 
ticular talents. It is not generally known that we are on the 
constant lookout for talented young dancers, designers and 
choreographers.” 

Contrary to the habit among many other choredgraphers, Lester 
Horton works in a dangerous fashion by permitting soloists to 
perform movements and patterns created especially for their par- 
ticular abilities. 

“Many critics maintain that choreography should be set so that 
any other technically equipped dancer can step in and do it. | 
don’t agree. A dancer who takes over another's role might en 
hance the composition with another interpretation. Unfortunately 
that is not often the case. I cannot, for example, see anyone 
taking Nora Kaye's place in Pillar of Fire. The personal element 
has to be there. otherwise, you have an Inorganic AFTIST 
arrangement.” 

In a permanent theater, works can be previewed, criticized, 
evaluated and, if necessary, remodeled before being seen by gen- 
eral audiences. A small theater has a permanency, a curiosity that 
creates and sustains an active interest in the group. It permits the 
audience to repeat on the performances they like. 

It was to such an audience that Lester Horton’s latest chore- 
ozraphic effort Barrel House, was previewed prior, to its premier: 
at the Philharmonic. Being a perfectionist. Mr. Horton was dis- 
satistied with his ballet after the initial performance. A complete 


revision of the choreography took place the following week. 
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An ancient hula as it was sketched by an artist who was one of the first white men to visit Hawa 


of Arts. 


The Hula. 
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ii. Print from the collection of the Honolulu Academy 


Ancient And Modern 


by Paula Nelson 


Reprinted from Christmas issue of Paradise of the Pacific, by special permission of editor and author 


Hawaiian word known 
from 


ULA IS ONE 
throughout most of the world. 
those early days when the white ad- 
venturer first stepped ashore and became en- 
slaved by the lure of the Islands, the 
Hawaiian hula has been a source of beauty 
and entertainment to visitors. the 
Hawauans themselves, it has been much 
more; it, in various aspects and times, has 
been an expression not only of beauty and 
nature, but also of religious devotion and 
fervor, of historical memories and legends, 
and of everyday folk happenings of a lusty, 
nature-loving, happy people. 
It might be said that the past vear has 
been a good vear for “hula.” The end of the 
rebirth of 


Hawauan music and dance, and during the 


war ushered in a interest in 
past year this interest has shown tremendous 
growth. During the war years there were 
many fine performers but because the de- 


mand exceeded the supply many an enter- 


tainer was a “hula-dancer” by courtesy of 
title only. The hula, the real hula, is not 
something one acquires with the purchase of 
a cellophane skirt and a few hours of hula 
lessons. Today, that the rising generation is 
concerned with learning how to hula is evi- 
denced by the rapid increase in the number 
of studios and pupils enrolled. 

Previously, a dancer might be satished with 
a repertoire of dances to popular songs, but 
this is not so today. The student dancers are 
demanding and getting training in the old 
dances and are even delving into the once 
tabu pahu, or drum hula. 

This renewed interest in the old hula and 
in the correct presentation of the ancient 
classical dances has met with the pleased 
approval of many Hawaiians who themselves 
remember the time when becoming a dancer 
In the old 
days a dancer was chosen because the proper 
suitable and 


was a matter ot serious decision. 


authorities deemed she Was 


worthy. This selection was just the begin- 
ning of a long period of training during 
which time the dancers lived under the strict 
supervision of the kumu-hula, or dance 
teacher, and they adhered to rigid rules reg- 
ulating diet, behavior, recreation, studies and 
practice. Finally, when the pupils were 
ready to be seen publicly they were pre- 
sented at an uniki, or graduation exercises. 
Perfection of performance was required of 
every dancer. 

From these hula teachers the boys and 
girls learned not only the dances and chants, 
but also their history, philosophy and the 
wisdom of their forbears. These kumu-hu!a 
developed the characters of their pupils as 
well as their abilities to dance and chant. 

Not only do some Hawaiians remember 
the days of hula-training but many fam- 
ilies proudly cherish the notebooks in whi.h 
their older relatives wrote down the charts 


Tod \ 


to which the dancers performed. 
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my 


‘ne is shown these little books containing 


‘loved chants that during the days of 
ussionary repressions lost favor in the 
ublic eye. ‘those interested in the study 
f ancient Hawaiian dancing today are 
eeply indebted to Dr. Nathaniel Emerson, 
\farion Roberts and Mr. Forander, who 
‘nrough their studies and writings have 


preserved many of the ancient dances and 
gends that might have been lost with time. 


There are many kinds of hula, classifiea- 
tons of which vary with historians and 
teachers; also, many divisions have, with the 
years, become overlapping. Hula may be per- 
formed either in standing or seated posit on, 
and further definition as to types rests upon 
meaning of words, subject matters, occasion 
performed or the instruments used. The story 
which the dance interpreted was chanted by 
one or more chanters seated in the back- 
ground or by the dancer herself. 


A few definitions of terms used in con- 


nection with hula should help the enthusiast 
to a better understanding of. the Hawaiian 
dance. 

HULA PAHU (pah-hoo) 
from the pahu drum which the chanter uses 


addi- 


accompaniment she uses the small 


gets its name 
to accompany her chanting. As an 
tional 
cocoanut drum or the puniu (poo-nee-oo). 
Both these drums have the sharkskin drum- 
heads. 

HULA PA-IPU (pah-ee-poo) derives its 
name from the ipu or calabash which is used 
by the chanter to beat out the rhythmic 
pattern. This calabash is held firmly in the 
left hand and is struck upon the ground 
while the right hand drums upon it. 

HULA PUILI (poo-ce-lee) is a dance 
which uses the split bamboo stick which 
beats out a rhythm when it is struck on the 
The 


dancer may use one or two bamboo sticks 


ground or on parts of the body. 


for her interpretation. 


lee wet its 


HULA ULI-ULI 


name from the brilliantly teathered gourds, 
one or two of which the dancer uses to ac- 
company her movements. 


HULA ILI-ILI (ee-lee-ee-lee) is a pebble 


dance. These ili-ili are flat back stones, 
generally highly polished and of a size con- 
venient to the dancer’s hands. A _ pair ts 


held in each hand and they are used in the 
manner of Spanish castanets, thus produc- 
ing a sharp clicking sound. 

HULA KA LAAU 


named because of the 


(kah-lah-ow) so 


ka-laau sticks used 


by the dancer or the chanter. In some old 
chants the ka-laau sticks are used with an- 
other Hawaiian instrument, the footboard. 

HULA PAIUMAUMA 
mah) is a chest-slapping hula. 


in which the 


slapping of her chest as a rhythmic pattern 


(pye-oo-mah-oo- 
This ts a 
seated hula dancer uses the 

To date the dance to the pahu drum in- 
terprets only ancient chants; the other types 


The author, Miss Paula Nelson, in demonstration of an ancient hula, dres sed in the tapa of former times, and accompanied by chanter with sharkskin 


(tabu) drum. 


APRIL, 1948 
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Pictures Unlimited, Honolulu 


of hula may be used to interpret either an- 
cient or modern chants. Besides the afore- 
mentioned hula there are also many which 
are danced to the present-day Hawanan 
songs, some of which are written in 
Hawaiian, others in English. 

Hula costumes today, with their varieties 
of styles and materials, are a far cry from 
the ancient days when the dancers costumes 
were the prescribed draped tapa garment 
similar in design and simplicity to the Greek 
toga. Within the last century from the 
South Pacific came the grass skirt; with the 
missionaries the muumuu 
or Mother Hubbard, and the holoku (ho- 
lo-koo) which is the Mother Hubbard lifted 
to beauty and elegance by means of styling, 
trimming and a train; from the Mainland 
came cellophane and silk-fringe skirts and 
from Dorothy Lamour, the Hollywood ver- 
sion of the sarong. However, despite all 
importations, the favorite costume remains 
the skirt made of Hawaii’s own ti (tee) 
leaf, graced with fresh flower leis and head 
aihiadel In presenting the ancient classi- 
cal dances, the present-day performer us- 

continued on page 44 
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Gleoner Hien, the hula pahu, with of her well-trained 


troupe of dancers. 


Emma Kahelelani Bishop dancers in ti-leaf skirts portraying modern Hawaiian hula. Mrs. Bishop has 


trained some of the eulbenning epnere of the modern hula. 
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by W. G. RAFFE 


NGLAND has witnessed an important 
Festival Competition for ballroom 
dancers every year, usually held in 
June. This event takes place in the famous 
Blackpool Tower ballroom and it is quite 
distinct from certain competitions held in 
London or in other parts of the country. 
Among these, perhaps the most notable in the 
“Star” competition, again taking place an- 
nually in the Royal Albert Hall in London, 
usually for two events, the Amateur Cham- 
pionship and the Professional Championship. 
It is obvious that for professional teachers 
of ballroom dancing, success in these competi- 
tions is of considerable importance, especially 
in the subsequent publicity which it permits, 
not only as the winner, but as an approved 
stylist in teaching. The amateur approaches 


A formation dance competition at the Blackpool Dance Festival, Winter Gardens. 
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BLACK POOL 
BALLROOM 


dD. LVCE 


COMPETITION 


the public tempted to turn professional; most 
couples who enter are quite content to revel 
in their hard-won success in their chosen 
pastime. It is the old contrast: that between 
those who make an art the means of liveli- 
hood, and those who follow it solely tor 
amusement. This difference must always be 
kept in mind by promoters of contests, by the 
public who attend them as a spectacle of in- 
terest AND by the judges who have the on- 
erous task of making decisions. 

Blackpool has for nearly half a century 
b:en the scene of this slowly developing 
scene of dance competitions. Hence, the 
richly varied experience of all those con- 
cerned will be of value to those who are now 
about to commence upon the task of finding 


a national stvle in American ballroom dane- 


ing. There is a difference between the two 
countries, one, three hundred miles across, 
the other, three thousand miles from coast 
to coast. But it is no more impossible to 
settle upon standards of dance style then it 1s 
to decide upon matters of style in usage of 
the English language. 

At Black pool some 5000 to 7000 spectators 
watch each event, which ts decided by a 
group drawn from a total roster of 17 or 18 
experienced judges, men and women. Thus 
in June of last vear, when the Festival was 
revived after A lapse of six Vears, these were 
the events: 

1. North of England Amateur Champion- 
chip. 

2. North of England Protessional Cham- 
pionship. 

3. British Old Time Dance Championship. 

4. British Amateur Championship. 

5. British Professional Championship. 

In No. 1, 


No. 2, there were 45 couples; in No. 3, 80; 


some 67 couples competed; in 


in No. 4, no less than 133 couples tried, while 
in the last, the high standard invited only 51. 

In all these, except No. 3, the competitors 
must dance in all of the four standard ball- 
room dances of today, namely, waltz, foxtrot, 
tango and quickstep. For the old-time 
dances, the forms are the veleta, Royal 
Empress tango and the military two-step. 

Additional to the usual two partners of 
the standard ballroom dance, there are com 
petitions in formation dancing, done by 
picked teams trained for the event, consist- 
ing usually of four couples. 

The Blackpool Festival has attracted, not 
only British dancers, but has brought Dutch 
and Danish couples to show their skill. It ts 
hoped that the best American couples will 
enter, even if a special catevory has to be 
made to allow for current American style. 

In March last vear an interesting event 
drew 2000 spectators to the Empress Ballroom 
in Blackpool to witness an exhibition of old 
time dances, given by some 2000 members of 
the International Sequence (old time) Dance 
Circle. Crinolines and Edwardian style 
dresses were worn by the ladies and the 
dances were filmed for inclusion in a news- 


reel, to be shown throughout the country. 
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J. Arthur Rank Organization, Lta 


Scene from the “Red Shoes" ballet in the film "Red Shoes", with choreography by Robert Helpmann, decor and costumes by Hein Heckroth and 
music composed by Brian Easdale. The ballet is danced by Moira Shearer as The Girl, Leonide Massine as The Shoemaker and Robert Helpmann a: 
The Lover. The ballet is based upon the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale of the same name. 


MASSINE —_-IN ENGLAND 


HEN THE Sadler’s Wells Ballet first danced Massine’s 

Mam’zelle Angot, at London’s Covent Garden Opera 

House on November 26 last year, they scored one of 
their biggest successes. The press was ecstatic: the Times called it 
“a delicious frivolity” and the Manchester Guardian said “it will 
surely be a great success.” Yet four years previously when the 
same ballet (then called Mademoiselle Angot and_ subtitled 
Girouette) had been created by Ballet Theatre at the Me ropolitan, 
New York, the American press was decidedly lukewarm and aud- 
lence reaction was so tepid that the ballet was soon withdrawn. 
When it was first announced that Massine would remount 
Mam’zelle Angot for the Wells, American dancers were reported to 
have expressed profound pity for anyone unfortunate enough to 
have to dance it—and yet in London it proved a resounding tri- 
umph. Americans miy well ask Why? 

The main reason was probably given by the young American 
choreographer who opined that Americans “didn’t understand 
Massine ballets and were much more at ease in the type of work 
created by Balanchine.” Certainly Balanchine has a far greater 
reputation in America than in England while the reverse is true 
of Massine. In the repertories of the major companies now appear- 
ing in the U. S., there is a remarkably small percentage of Massine 
ballets (although the choreographer was working in America all 
through the war years) and this must be attributed either to the 
fact that the American audience doesn’t like the Massine type of 
ballet or else that American companies do not now do justice to 
Massine’s choreography. Only a close student of the American 
dance world could answer that one, but perhaps a Londoner may 
be permitted to report some conclusions arrived at after watching 
both American and English companies interpret some Massine 
character ballets in Europe. 

First, it must be admitted that neither English nor Americans 
approach Massine’s choreography in the same manner as _ the 
Russians used to. They lack the complete unselfconsciousness and 
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AND AMERICA 


by MARY CLARKE 


tremendous personality that seems to be the birthright of every 
Russian dancer and they now adopt Massine ballets into native 
repertories which often make little demand for the qualities re. 
quired by a Massine ballet—particularly a Massine comedy ballet 
with a period setting 

The American dancer, judged here by Ballet Theatre and by the 
youngsters who appeared with Basil’s Original Ballet Russe, seems 
to have a native independence which makes him more interested in 
being purely an American dancer on the stage than in assuming 
disguises of nationality and period such as Massine so often re- 
quires. He will sink his national assertiveness and twentieth cen- 
tury freedom when interested by the buman problems of a Tudor 
ballet or when in sympathy with a medernist Russian choreographer 
like Lichine, but the different approach required by Massine and 
Fokine seems to leave him baffled. Whether this rests purely with 
the dancer or whether it is partly due to an inability on Massine’s 
part to “talk the right language” to Americans, is debatable, but it 
has been canvassed before (usually with reference to Hollywood 
costume dramas) that the actual physical appearance of the average 
American is not so suited to the assumption of pre-nineteenth cen- 
tury European costume as is that of the average European. Nat- 
urally, there are exceptions; Ballet Theatre in Romeo and Julie! 
captured the very breath of fifteenth century Verona and man) 
English dancers (though no French that | have seen) look absurd 
in an eighteenth century wig, but by and large the English dancer 
is happier in a costume that itself suggests period and character 
while the American prefers something cut on simple modern lines 
that display the beautiful intricacies of a Balanchine or the action 
and wit of a Robbins. (This, again, can probably be traced to the 
fact that the American has a stronger technique and likes to display 
it; the average English dancer has a good but not dazzling teen 
nique and an obsession for proving that he can act as well.) 

Another reason why Sadler’s Wells has taken happily te 
Massine’s style is doubtless due to their having been previous! 
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trained in Ninette de Valois’ ballets which are often period evoca- 


tions (such as The Rake’s Progress, The Gods Go A’begging, The 


Prospect Before Us) and which are based on movement which at 
its worst is fidgety but at its best sets the whole stage alive with 
vigorous character dancing. Possibly because she has so often used 
a superb actor, Robert Helpmann, as the central figure in her 
baller dramas, De Valois has emphasized the importance of acting 
in ballet and has demanded neat characterization from her dancers 
rather than strong dance ability, leaving the creation of pure danc- 
ing to her leading choreographer, Frederick Ashton—who is hap- 
piest in creating a ballet when he has the least amount of plot to 
worry about. The division, however, has tended to become rather 
too marked and Massine’s first complaint in England was that there 
were no true character dancers here: they either acted or they 
danced, but not both. 

The first Massine ballet produced for the Wells was Le T ricorne, 
presented in February 1946, with Massine himself as the Miller and 
Margot Fonteyn as the Miller’s Wife. Everyone was amazed at the 
way Sadler’s Wells shed their English reserve and threw themselves 
wholeheartedly into the ballet-—with the result that 7ricorne got a 
much better performance than it did, for instance, in the late 
thirties from the De Basil company. This was followed, later in 
February 1946, by La Boutique Fantasque, which was a much more 
qualified success. It became popular with the audience who had 
never seen it in its palmier days but the inability of the Wells to 
produce a Danilova robbed the Can-Can of climax and the whole 
thing didn’t hold together very well. 

Then, in November 1947, Mam’zelle Angot—a success that 
should permit the withdrawal of Boutique because the new ballet 
is the same mixture of choreography which is a gay fantasia on 
classical themes and music that is supremely danceable while the 


Leonide Massine and Moira Shearer dance “La Boutique Fantasque'’ a Massine ballet, in the film “Red Shoes”. 
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decor is again vintage Derain and the ballet is infinitely better 
danced. 

Lecocq’s music, reorchestrated by Gordon Jacob, may be unex- 
citing to the musician, but its simplicity and tunefulness commend 
it to the balletgoer while the dancers thrive on its easy rhythms. 
The plot is complicated and inconsequential and while probably 
nobody really understands it, nobody minds in the least. The ballet 
has been reset by Derain and his décor and costumes have the charm 
and beauty of Boutique with the added advantage that there is 
so much more of them—three drop curtains, three sets and about a 
hundred costumes. Derain’s wonderful feeling for colour on the 
stage is given full rein in the crowded scenes and probably no one 
knows so well how to design a costume that fulfills every require- 
ment down to the great essential of being comfortable and practical 
to dance in. The ballet is basically the same as the Ballet Theatre 
version. Little Alexander Grant dances Massine’s original role of 
The Barber with alternate gaiecty and piteousness; Margot Fonteyn 
as Mam’zelle Angot turns from conquest to vituperation with a zest 
that recalls the Danilova of Beau Danube; Moira Shearer is ele- 
gantly lovely as the Aristocrat and Michael Somes dances all-out 
and to great effect in the Eglevsky role of the Caricaturist. The 
rest of the company never stop acting and dancing for a second 
and the ballet has a whirlwind gaiety and vitality that one would 
not previously have believed Sadler’s Wells were capable of 
portraying. 

The success of Mam’zelle Angot must be gratifying for Massine, 
although for him it is merely further exploitation of a combination 
of ingredients that in his hands rarely fails—but for Sadler’s Wells 
it marks a real achievement and one hopes that their reward may 
be the remounting of many more Massine ballets to bolster their 
almost exclusively English repertory. 


J. Arthur Rank Oraanization. Ltd. 
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George Karaer 
Igor Youskevitch as Albrecht sees the wraith of the dead 


Giselle (Alicia Alonso) at her grave. This scene from the 2nd 
act of Giselle”. 


The death of Giselle in the first act of Ballet Theatre's ‘Giselle’. 


BALLET 
THEATRE 


AT 


METROPOLITAN 


OPERA HOUSE 
IN APRIL 


TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 

HOUSE on Sunday, April 4th, its 
first engagement there in several seasons. It 
will play a four week season and it offers 
two new ballets, in the repertoire. 

Antony Tudor’s first since his Dim Lustre 
in 1943, entitled Shadow of the Wind, based 
on Gustav Mahler’s “Das Lied von der Erde” 
(Song of the Earth), will be presented, ac- 
companied by voice. It runs a full sixty 
minutes, one of the longest ballets ever to 


Boor THEATRE WILL RETURN 


Alicia Alonso as Giselle, Igor Youskevitch as Albrecht and the corps de ballet. 
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have been seen in America. Decors and cos- 
tumes are by Jo Mielziner. 

Agnes de Mille’s new work, Fall River 
Legend, her first for any ballet company since 
she did Tally-Ho for Ballet Theatre several 
years ago, is the other new ballet. Fall River 
Legend is based on the story of Lizzie Borden 
and the axe murders, a case which never came 
to trial. This subject has been dramatized in 
recent years in a play called “9 Pine Street” 
with Lillian Gish playing the murderess. 

The new deMille ballet utilizes an exciting 


Alfredo Valente 


In Jerome Robbins’ ballet divertisement, ''Sum- 
mer Day’, Ruth Ann Koesun and John Kriza 
caper, cavort and carry on as a couple of 
children mimicking the by-play of ballet barre 
and center practice. 


Sketches by Cecil Beaton of "Les Patineurs’’. 


score by Morton Gould which makes use of 
the hymns of Fall River in the period of the 
dear, dim Nineties; also costumes by Miles 
White and a set by Oliver Smith. 
Withdrawn from the repertoire since 1943, 
Billy the Kid, a Eugene Loring opus, will be 
revived for the season at the Met. Other re- 
vivals are the Massine-Chagall-Tschaikowsky 
ballet, Aleko, Michael Fokine’s Petrouchka, 
restaged and recasted, and Six Waltzes, form- 
erly known as Waltz Academy, remounted 
by its choreographer, George Balanchine, re- 


taining the score by Vittorio Rieti and cos- 
tumes by Alvin Colt. 

Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith are the 
directors of this company, which is headed 
by Igor Youskevitch, Nora Kaye, Hugh 
Laing, Alicia Alonso, John Kriza, Lucia 
Chase, Dimitri Romanoff and Muriel Bentley. 

Antony Tudor continues as artistic admin- 
istrator and Dimitri Romanoff as regisseur 
generale. The orchestra of 40 pieces will be 
conducted by Max Goberman, musical di- 
rector and by Ben Steinberg. 


The Prince (John Kriza) in Agnes de Milles ‘Tally-ho" is amused by The Innocent (Lucia Chase) who wanders into the indescribable maze of an |8th 
century Watteau forest and finds the pastoral games of the Lords and Ladies therein anything but pastoral. The same Prince (center) isn't getting 
much amusement out of a Lady, No Better Than She Should Be (Muriel Bentley). On the right, these same ladies are getting nowhere fast in trying 
Alfredo Valente 


to find some common ground for mutual understanding. 
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MIDNIGHT BALLERINAS 
by EILEEN O°CONNOR 


chapter three 


eabaregraphy of the ballet 


inst, let’s take a look at the patrons 
the MIDNIGHT BALLERINA mut 
entertain. The usual crowd is there for 
1 good time; some eat, drink, dance and see a 
show, too. Some only drink, some only 
dance, some only come to see a show. So 
there is never the same attention focused on 
the performer, even when he or she is a big 
‘tar name, medium. 


In order to gain the audience’s attention a 


This is the third in a series by Miss 
O’Connor written to acquaint young 
ballet dancers with the advantages of 
night.club dancing as a profession. In 
this chapter she analyses the component 
parts of a dance composition in their 


relation to a dancer's success in thts 


avoid monotony. Most floors are rectangular. 
a few are round and corresponding patterns 
should be considered. Don’t ever make the 
mistake of dancing entirely to one direction 
and working back and forth across the tront. 
This creates a monotonous effect and com- 
pletely ignores two-thirds of your audience. 

Movements done close to the floor (modern 
dancers are more prone to this than ballet 


dancers, but the warning is necessary, never- 


performer has to be able to make people stop 
what they are doing, turn around and look 
or listen—so the act must be “solid”. Now, being “solid” doesn’t 
necessarily mean good; it may mean only that one singer 
sings louder or another dancer goes faster, but whatever it 
is that catches the eyes and ears. This is important because 
whatever artistry is evidenced later will be lost if the entrance 
hasn’t been fairly strong. The introduction, then, must be 
carefully planned; the music properly orchestrated to be 
effective and the first appearance should be no less than breath- 
taking. 
THE CHOICE OF BALLET MOVEMENT 

In the choice of ballet steps to be used for an opening, remember 
that small, subtle movements, no matter how technically correct. 
make little impression beyond the ringside tables. Remember that 
only a’few of your audience can see your feet at all, so that 
complex patterns on the floor may be lost. Your audience faces 
you On two, sometimes three, sides and your dance must be arranged 
to face in three directions by turn. 

Get set with your tempo and the orchestra’s beat during your 
first sixteen bars so that you can continue smoothly. If your floor 
is small do not attempt lacge sautées and jétes which lose “face”. 
if minimized. Try to arrange steps which fit a small space, which 
can be re-arranged on a larger scale if and when you get 2 
larger stage. 

Even the least ballet-minded in your audience will appreciate 
grace’ in a dancer; only a handful will recognize an entrechat-six 
or a brise volée. All audiences recognize a difficult balance if done 
with showmanship. They know a good arabesque if done with 
style, although they may not know the name or why they notice 
it. And indisputably, all audiences like pirouettes of every va- 
riety, the more, the faster, the showier, the harder, the better. 

Audiences in night clubs are also susceptible to mood, but 
setting the mood must be done without the subtlety of concert or 
ballet stage setting. I hesitate to use the term blatant; perhaps 
vou understand that the mood, a combination of lights, music and 
costume must be direct and definite and hit the eye and ear de- 
cisively. In four or five minutes of dancing, as much as any 
dancer can work with any satisfaction, the “mood” should change 
at least three times, necessarily involving change of tempo or 
lighting. No night club audience has the patience to sit through 
a work like Giselle. The mood set by this type of oeuvre definitely 
belongs to the stage. 

Inasmuch as your face, arms and upper torso are more visible 
eon a club floor than your legs, show off your upper half to the 
best advantage in composing the dance. Your floor pattern should 
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theless) are lost, and usually, rather. than 
struggle to see what the dancer ts doing way 
down there, the audience will laugh at her disappearance and re- 
turn to the conversation at the table. The dancer must be careful, 
also, that she isn’t performing behind a pillar. I know this sounds 
as though | were creating fantastic hazards but in reality, nearly 
every club floor has some obstacles that are in the line of vision 
of some part of the audience. It is wise to judge the distance in 
each new club at rehearsal and decide in which part of the floor 
you intend to do any step to be seen to greatest advantage. 

If vou are doing turns, don’t go too near the edge of the floor, 
no matter how sure-footed you think you are. Some irresponsible 
person, with more weak-mindedness than wit, may think it very 
funny to trip you. Even in quite simple movements, don’t go too 
near the tables. I once had a costly experience when a “fan” 
whipped a scissors out of her handbag and snipped a piece out 
of my tulle costume. Another time a woman reached up to pull 
my hair, wondering if | was wearing a set of false curjs, and yet 
another time, a waiter hit me on the head with a champagne bottle 
—so keep safely within the limits of your floor space. 

Above all, remember you have only yourself, your personality 
and your technical ability to prove your worth. You cannot rely 
on a company of fifty, a symphony orchestra and the magic of a 
stage to perpetuate ballet in the night club. You are taking ballet 
with you and it is up to you to make something out of it. The 
notices vou will get in Variety and Billboard, the newspapers and 
elsewhere, will depend entirely on your own willingness to please 
the night club customer, and your own ability. 

Your attitude toward the place in which you work is very im- 
portant. It stands out like a sore thumb. You must genuinely like 
vour job or it will affect your work. If it pays you a good salary, 
makes it possible for you to do the many other things you want to 
do, you owe it some respect. This quality will show in your per- 
formance; it will make you conscious of what is good “show 
business” and what will " ZO over” with the audience; it will teach 
you what are those steps which you should stress and those which 
are ineffective for this particular medium. It will give you sensi- 
tivity to audience reaction and it will make you a more mature and 
less self-centered person, artistically. 

In the classic stage ballet, it is considered bad taste on the part 
of an audience to break the sequence by applauding during a 
variation and it is considered a “cheap circus trick” on the part of 
a dancer to insert some applause-inspiring stretch of turns which 
may detract from the production as a whole. This need not bother 
you in the night club. Any applause-winning trick you can 
continued on page 43 
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oy ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


RUMBA- CUBAN STYLE 


IKE EVERYONE ELSE who has ever been 

beguiled and bewitched by Cuban 

rhythms, we find that the passage of 
time only makes stronger the charms of the 
Boleros, Sons and Guarachas. So when we 
heard that Ernesto Lecuona, whose name is a 
synonym for Cuban music, was in New York, 
working on a Lecuona-La Touche musical 
which is in the offing for sometime in the 
Fall, we thought how fine it would be if we 
could talk with the Maestro about Cuban 
music and dance. Lecuona was happy to talk 
shop—so that is the way we found ourselves 
with the Maestro in his pleasant suite in a 
mid-town hotel. As a matter of fact, that is 
the way we found ourselves with him three 
different times—because he is 
gracious man—quite content to help clear up 
the welter of confusion and misconception 
which has surrounded Cuban rhythms since 


an utterly 


their introduction. to this country some fifteen 
Actually, Lecuona played his 
own Siboney at the Roxy in New York 

1926. 


years ago. 


During our visits there was always a 
medley of delightful people about—Cuban 
consuls, and dancers, musicians—all 
willing to lend a voice and an opinion. 
Lecuona is charming with a soft Latin 
charm—he’s the elect of the gods because he 
enjoys a fabulous prestige in his own time. 
After thirty years of fame he is still a young 
Along with all other Cubans he is still 


singers, 


man. 


more than faintly grieved because Americans 
endowed all the subtle, fascinating Cuban 
rhythms with the term Ramba—a term which 
has a tinge of odium to the native—carrying 
with it primitive, even barbaric connotations. 
We apologized on behalf of all Americans, 
and sadly assured him that it is just too late 
now—all the lovely Danzons, Boleros, Sons, 
Guajiras, are destined to be forever Rumba in 
this country. 

The Maestro’s usually pensive black velvet 
eyes were full of pleasure when we told him 
that dancers here were more and more ex- 
ploring the infinite possibilities of Rumba 
music—that for instance in our Professional 
Ballroom Championships the dancers had 
used a variety of rhythmic accents in a style 
which was conservative yet thrilling. We 
said we thought that the grotesqueries per- 
petrated in the name of Rumba, which had 
pierced all cultivated Cubans to the heart, 
were gradually being pushed into the back- 
ground, as dancers became aware of the real 
satisfactions to be experienced in dancing the 
Rumba with its essential subtle flavor. 

That this was not mere wishful thinking 
on our borne out by Johnnie 
Commacho, native Cuban, a friend of the 
Maestro’s, who works in music publishing 
and who is himself the author of the Spanish 


part was 


lyrics of such Rumbas as Oye Negra, Walter 


Winchell Rumba and the Miami Beach 


@monthly department 
devoted to the aesthetics and 
mechanics of ballroom dance 
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He says, with the authority of pub- 
res behind him, that public taste 
from fast Rumba music to the 


is 
slower, Anore langourous and romantic kind, 
typical of the music which always has been 
the vogue for social dancing in Cuba. We 
had often heard the expression “dancing on 
a dime” to describe Cuban style. Mr. 
Commacho used the term “bailando en un 
solo ladrillo” which is translated “dancing 
on one tile”. Each tile, of which many 
Cuban dance floors are made, is about 10” 
by 10”, somewhat bigger than a dime per- 
haps, bur still offering not too much space 
for any large size capers. 

With the swing of the pendulum here 
toward slower tempos and more restrained 
dancing, Ernesto Lecuona’s comments on 
Cuban rhythms and tempos are timely. The 
Maestro states definitely that Cuban rhythms 
are written in 2 4 time, with the rhythmic 
accent Slow, Quick, Quick. 
the original popularity in this country of the 
faster tempos, which superficially seem to 
suggest a rhythm of Quick, Quick, Slow, that 
the basic count in the measure has come to be 
thought of as Quick, Quick, Slow. Also, it 
is a point of interest that American musicians, 
when first beginning to play Cuban rhythms, 
generally tend to accent the Quick, Quick, 
Slow rhythm, and have to be coached by 
their Cuban colleagues to give the Slow ac- 
cent to the first beat of the measure. 

Despite the prevalent practice of counting 
the Rumba as Quick, Quick, Slow, there are 
two evidences of our acknowledgment of the 
rightness of the Slow, Quick, Quick count. 
The first is that several of the ranking teach- 
ers in this country have found it expedient 
to adopt a count of 1, 2, 3, 4 for the basic 
box step, and to start the Quick, Quick on 
Count 3, that is, Side _ on 3, 4, thus 
the rest on counts 1, 


It is because of 


placing 

The second evidence arises in observing 
those devotees who have consistently danced 
the Cuban rhythms. These dancers auto- 
matically pick up the rhythm on the Slow, 
Quick, Quick basis. This interpretation of 
the music was followed by almost all of the 
competitors in the Professional Champion- 
ships. This basic Slow, Quick, Quick accent 
has the effect of producing the seemingly 
paradoxical sharp yet langourous style which 
typifies the best in Rumba dancing. 

The three patterns of the box step are an 
introduction to the varying rhythmic inter- 
pretations of Cuban style. With these as a 
base, you can acquire a rewarding awareness 
of the subtleties of Cuban rhythms. Visu- 
alize the hauteur of the Spanish aristocrat, 
combined with the earthiness of the peasant. 
Remember the quiet upper body, the very 
short steps and the three alternate shiftings 


of body weight initiated in the hips. In the 
faster tempos exactness of foot patterns 
tends to be minimized. 
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Prelim‘nary to FIGURE Ill 
Step Ct 
I 
8....R....Q....Closes to L 2 

FIGURE 

14....R....8...-.Closes to L ... 
| O....Fwd 2 
& 
17....L....9....Closes to R .. 
IS....R....Q....Bwd 2 TO REPEAT 
lo repeat, tollow through as in steps 13, 14 FIG.I 
ind go Fwd-with step 15. 
[o change to FIGURE 1, from closed posi- 
ron as in steps 13, 14, move Swd into the 
‘tep 5, 6 position (Q QO) of FIGURE I. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


efe (idivection) Lt 
ignt (Direction) 
Fwd 
Bwd 
Swd 
AND (Count) & 


RHYTHMIC ACCENT...SLOW, QUICK, 
QUICK—CT 1, 2 & ... Hold Cr 1 foram 
full time. 

For facility and style each of these three 
figures can and should be practiced separate- 
lv. They can be done either in the straight 
pattern or turning slightly to the Lt. \” 
change from one figure to the other moxe 
Swd instead of Fwd from steps 6, 8 or 14. 
Do not change the § Q Q rhythm. In this 
way, although the box pattern is not changed, 
the rest or slow step comes at three different 
foot positions. 


FIGURE ! 
Step 
©....Closes to R 


Repeat as desired 

To change to FIGURE II, without altering 
your S Q Q rhythm, move Swd instead of 
Fwd to step 7, as indicated. 
FIGURE Il 


8 R Q.....Closes to L ... 2 

©....Closes to R 2 Ballroom Editors ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER photographed with composer ERNESTO 
i2....R....Q....Bwd .......c0meeeee & LECUONA at his New York apartment during recent visit. Mr. Lecuona at piano. Oscar Kosarin, 


nena on diesel band leader, Josephine Butler and Albert Butler bring up the rear. 


To change to FIGURE III, without altering 
your S Q Q rhythm, move Swd instead of 
Fwd to step 13, as indicated. 
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COSTUME 
DESIGN 
REVIEW 


a monthly service 
to dance groups and teachers — 
problems of costume design, 
and technical advice on 
production, sets and 
lighting discussed 
and answered 


by Theatre Design Editors 
ALFRED STERN 
and 
MORTON MHMAACK 


/, 


We 


BASIC COSTUMING 
FOR THE MALE DANCER 


N THE JANUARY issue, we discussed basic costuming for the female 
dancer. This article showed how a variety of period costumes 
can be made from a basic foundation garment. 

We have received several requests for a similar piece regarding 
costumes for the male dancer. The problems are the same. Dance 
groups and schools in larger communities are unable to rent suitable 
costumes for their dance events and those in smaller communities 
are completely dependent on limited materials and native ingenuity. 


Your questions regarding design problems will be answered 
in forthcoming issues of DANCE. This is your card of 

_ entree. Write Theatre Design Editors Stern and Haack in 
care of DANCE for immediate attention. 
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Thus we recommend just as we did in regard to the female costumes 
that dancers, dance groups or schools, purchase a basic foundatior 
garment consisting of a “T” shirt and wool jersey tights. It migh: 
be well to dye these a neutral grey or tan, so that they can be usec 
more than once without this essential economy attracting too muc’ 
attention. 

Although an infinite number of period costumes can be con 
structed from this basic costume, we have confined ourselves to th 
three periods covered in the article devoted to\the basic costuming 
of the female dancer. 

For the classic Grecian dancer, a cuirass and skirt tabs are added 
These should be constructed of material which has some body an¢ 
it is suggested that they be shaded and decorated with appropriat 
classic Grecian motifs executed in metal paper. The use of bras 
brads and nailheads around the waist would also help. A drapex 
cape in sateen or monks cloth is caught at the shoulder by a meta 
ornament and the sleeves are treated with cloth tabs appropriatel) 
decorated. The cuirass is worn over a pleated skirt, the legs ar. 
bare and sandals are worn with ribbon bindings to suggest th. 
Grecian sandal. 

For a dancer of the Middle Ages, we add a tunic of a striped 
material over the basic costume. Awning material would do very 
well for this. The tunic is open down the sides and trimmed along 
the sides both front and back with an ornamental border which 
should have some thickness, perhaps sateen stuffed with cotton 
wadding. The collar is similar in its treatment and all borders 
should be ornamented with wooden beads or imitation pearls. This 
striped tunic is belted at the waist and an ornamental money pouch 
is added. Full length sleeves perhaps made out of old stockings 
should be added to the basic ““T” shirt and the cuffs are trimmed 
with an ornamental border and beads or pearls. The head piece 
is made of draped sections of both the striped material and the 
material used for the ornamental borders to which are added 
scalloped leaves as well as the pearls or beading. It is suggested 
that one leg of the tights be dyed a different color than the other 
and that the rich colors of illuminated medieval manuscripts be used 
as a source of inspiration for both color and ornamental detail. 

For an early 19th Century Empire dandy or Regency rake, a 
double breasted high-waisted jacket (perhaps from a girl’s suit) is 
worn over the basic costume. A high empire collar of felt or du- 
vetine with a buckram lining to give it stiffness is added as are 
lapels of a color contrasting with the jacket itself. A jabot and 
cuffs of shirred organdy or imitation lace, a false vest of striped 
material extends from the bottom of the jacket and an ornamental! 
watch fob is added. The hat is of the Napoleanic cocked hat 
varicty and it might well be executed in buckram covered in sateen. 
A rosette is added for ornamentation. 

No minute suggestions are made regarding ornamental detail as 
such accessories are dependent on both budget and the resource- 
fulness of the dancer and the facilities of the particular community. 
Color is of course determined by the general mood of the dance 
presentation and it is also well to refer to prints and paintings of 
the particular period in question for an authentic point of de- 
parture. In all cases however, one should not think in terms of 
color for the individual costume but rather a successful harmonious 
(or contrasting) color arrangement for the dancers in relation to 
each other, for how they appear collectively is of equal, if not of 
more importance than the effect of the individual costume. 

While the suggestions herein contained are elementary in their 
approach we have endeavored to show what can be done by 
elaborating on a simple basic garment. Talent and research applied 
to the design problems of individual presentations will, utilizing 
the basic methods herein described, afford a satisfactory solution 
for the costuming of the male dancer in almost any type ot pre- 
sentation contemplated by dancing schools, groups or individuals. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BALLET HISTORY 


BALLET from its birth in the Italian Renaissance to the contemporary scene 


In Twelve Parts 


by A. E. TWYSDEN 


Chapter Seven 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF BALLET —1740-1800 


HE composer, Jean Phillipe Rameau, 
dt was the first to arrange his entrees as 

part of the story of the ballet in which 
they occurred. He wrote opera in Paris for 
twenty-five vears and one of his operas, 
“Castor and Pollux,” is still in the repertoire 
of the Paris Opera. The costumes worn to- 
day are similar to those of the period of the 
plumes 


original, i.e. tonnelets, helmets, 
and all. 

At this time there was little difference 
between opera and ballet. In opera the story 
was told in songs and interrupted by dances. 
In ballet the danced scenes were joined by 
spoken or sung interludes which made the 


story clear, the dancing being more remark- 


A swing to the lines of Greek costume was evi- 
denced in the ballet costumes of the turn of 
the century around 1800, as shown in this cos- 
tume of Mlle. Clotilde in the ballet ‘Retour 
de Zephir’’. 


collection George Chattee 


able for technical brilliancy than for ex- 
pression. It was this type of ballet which 
Noverre set himself to reform. 

Jean Georges Noverre started his career 
as a pupil of the great Dupre in 1740. He 
seems to have become acquainted with Marie 
Salle after her retirement from the stage and 
to have been impressed by her ideas of cos- 
tume reform and by her, experiments in the 
staging of ballet. He was also interested by 
the Duchesse Du Maine’s wordless production 
of “Les Horaces” at the beginning of che 
century. 

Leaving Paris in 1755, Noverre went to 
London where he produced his own ballets 
at Drury Lane Theatre. Here he met and 
came under the influence of the actor David 
Garrick who had seen and admired Salle’s 
ballets at Covent Garden many years before. 
From London Noverre went to Lyons as 
Maitre de Ballet and there published his 
famous book “Lettres sur la Danse et sur les 
Ballets”. In this book Noverre described in 
detail his ideas as to what ballet ought to be. 
He insisted that dancing could and should 
be able to tell a story and express the 
necessary emotions without the aid of sung 
or spoken Noverre’s ideas and 
theories as expressed in this book were so 
much in advance of his time that they are 
still as essential to the education of the 
present day dancer and choreographer as 
they were to those of his own time. 


words. 


But Noverre in practice fell short of carry- 
ing out his own theories. Given the oppor- 
tunity by the Prince of Wurtemburg to 
produce his ballets in Stuttgart, regardless of 
expense, Noverre revealed his “ballet d’ac- 
tion” or drama—ballet-pantomime. The 
story and its development as shown in word- 
less, mimed scenes was the most important 
thing to Noverre during the early part of 
his career, and actual dancing took only a 
secondary place. 

Wigs and masks were, of course, discarded 
in Stuttgart, but their general suppression 
came about by accident. Gactano Vestris 
being unable to dance one night at the Paris 
Opera, Maximilien Gardel was asked to re- 
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‘once hailed as a star. 


= 
colec tion George Chatee 
A pas de trois at the Paris Opera in 1776 
danced by Miles. Guimard and Peslin and M. 
Dauberval. Costumes are typical of the period. 


place him. Gardel said he would dance, but 
only if he were permitted to do so without 
wig or mask. This being allowed, the result 
was so pleasing to the public that when 
Vestris returned, plus wig and mask, the 
audience forced him to discard them. The 
Corps de Ballet, however, continued to wear 
them for some time. 

In his later years Noverre came to realize 
that pantomime in a ballet is not nearly so 
essential or as interesting to the public as 
dancing. However, once introduced, panto- 
mime remained and the mimed_ episodes 
which may still be seen in such ballets as 
Giselle or Raymonda owe their origin to the 
reforms of Noverre. 

But it was not so easy to persuade dancers 
to mime ‘instead of dance, and the dearest 
wish of Noverre was lost to him through the 
dislike of a dancer. 

Madeline Guimard, born in 1743, was 
trained in Paris, though not at the Opera, 
where she first appeared in 1762 and was at 
She was the greatest 
dancer seen there since Camargo. In ap- 
pearance she was small, and so thin that she 
was nicknamed Le Squellette des Graces (The 
Skeleton of the Graces). While in a pas de 
trois which she danced with Dauberval and 
Vestris she was described as “a bone between 


two dogs”! 


Guimard was at first a strictly classical _ 


dancer but she herself . preferred demi- 
charactere roles and finally refused to dance 


It was she who headed the 
opposition to Marie Antoinette’s appointment 


anything else. 


of Noverre as Maitre de Ballet at the Opera. 
So strong were the intrigues that after five 
vears of continuous struggle Noverre beat a 
retreat from the position which he had cov- 
cted all his life. 

Guimard continued as the idol of the 
l’arisiennes for many years. It appears that 
at 40 she looked like 15 on the stage and the 
‘ory goes that she kept in her dressing room 
her own portrait, painted in her youth, and 
riade herself up to look like the picture. 
When too old to appear on the stage 
(;uimard and her husband gave private per- 
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formances behind a curtain which was hung 
so as to hide the upper part of their bodies, 
and Guimard’s dancing was still marvelous. 

Noverre had many pupils and admirers, 
some of whom had newer ideas than their 
master. Angiolini, who went from Vienna 
to Russia, was the first to produce a national 
ballet to music adapted from Russian popu- 
lar songs. Dauberval produced, both in 
Paris and Bordeau, ballets based on the lives 
of village people (“La Fille Mal Garde” for 
example) instead of the Greek and Roman 
stories which Noverre still used. In Italy, 
Salvatore Vigano produced what we should 
now call Symphonic Ballet, using the music 
of Beethoven and Haydn, and in these ballets 
there was much carefully arranged move- 
ment, but little actual dancing. 

In 1891 came the French Revolution which 
cut Paris off from the rest of the world. 
Ballets on Roman stories were still produced, 
with a few on propaganda for good measure, 
but costume was completely changed. Long 
transparent tunics, supposedly Greek or 
Roman, became the fashion on stage and off, 
and this led to the use—on stage at any rate 
—of tights, said to have been invented at this 
time by M. Maillot, hosier to the opera. 
Tights are still called “Maillot” in French. 
Heel-less sandals tied with crossed ribbons 
in a fashion presumed to be Grecian replaced 
the brocaded shoes, and the elaborate silken 
costumes were gone forever. 

To be continued 


Engraving of Mssrs. Foignet and Hoguet in 
original production of Dauberval’'s ‘La Fille Mal 
Gardee"’ which was performed at the Theatre 
Porte St. Martin in Paris, circa 1800. 
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KOREAN DANCE 


AND DANCERS 


by LARRY DABROW 
in collaboration with 
MARIAN LOCKS 


NKNOWN TO MANY Americans is the 
| interesting history and mores of 
Korea, the little country now in 
the throes of a rebirth of independence 
after nearly forty years of Japanese domina- 
tion. (Korea was “annexed” by Japan in 
1910). The problem of total freedom for 
Korea is in the current news. Soviet Russia 
occupies the industrial north and in the 
agricultural south, the American’ military 
government wrests with another grave eco- 
nomic and political problem. The solution 
for Korean independence is truly a job for 
diplomats. But the people of Korea, in 
spite of the political and economic difficulties 
which beset them, are grateful indeed to have 
the freedom to express their culture. The 
Japanese authorities, long resentful of the 
older culture of Korea, used cruel measures to 
suppress expression of Korean folk art. 
This ancient land is known to us variously 
through the years as “Chosen”, “The Hermit 
Nation”, “The Land of Morning Calm”, and 


Mr. Cho Taik Won, celebrated Korean dancer, 
in the ceremonial attire of a Korean sacred 
dance. 


popularly as Korea. In legend, the history 
of Korea dates back four thousand year 
ranking with the earliest extant civilizations 

Although many of her cultural pattern 
were influenced by Indian Buddhism anc 
Chinese Confucianism, Korea has developec 
unique and individual artistic expression 
The Buddhist Temple was the seat of culturc 
in the Far East much as the Church in 
Europe fostered education in the West. 
Buddhist missionaries were sent to Japan by 
a Korean King in the 6th century to civiliz 
the “little island people”. These orienta! 
philosophies are inherently idealist and ethi- 
cal and the resultant influences are family 


~ loyalties and moralities of an extraordinarily 


ethical nature. 

Modern Korea is predominantly Christian, 
although among the peasants there still exists 
considerable primitive animism, much as in 
more rural American spots, ancient supersti- 
tion still prevails. During recent decades the 
younger Korean generation has introduced a 
note of realism into these art forms. The 
combination of western influences combined 
with ancient castern produces an interesting 
product. 

Commonly, the Korean is either identified 
with the Chinese or with the Japanese. This 
is indeed erroneous, since even in physiog- 
nomy there are pronounced differences. The) 
are less Mongoloid in type than either of 
their neighbours. Their skin coloring is 
lighter and they are much taller than the 
Japanese. The language, although compar- 
able to the Chinese, as English is to the 
Latin, is considered by philologists to have 
a similarity to the Dravidian dialects ot 
Southern India. 

A compensatory feature of having been a 
G.1. in the liberating and occupational forces 
in Korea was my opportunity to meet and 
know the artists of that exotic and beautiful 
country, particularly as a renaissance is now 
In progress. 

Among these people, | met an interpretiv: 
dancer, Mr. Cho Taik Won, who speaks elo 
quently through his choreography, of a fre 
Korea taking its place among the nations an 
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cultures of the world once again. 

Mr. Won tells how he learned as a child 
to mimic the professional entertainers in his 
father’s court. (In the Orient, dancing was 
considered immoral and not suited to the 
upper classes). But, young Cho Taik Won 
persisted although ostracized by his family 
and friends. He studied variously, including 
with Russian refugees who were driven into 
Korea during the Japanese-Russian War in 
1904. He thus acquired techniques of the 
Ballet. Later he studied in Japan with 
Ishii Pac. Today he is recognized as one of 
Korea’s foremost dancers, combining the old 
world with the new in his interpretation of 
his country’s culture, past and present. In 


Re 


Mime-ballet, based on legend of a 16th century Korean admiral and the first “iron-clad”. 


1938, Ferdinand Diveaux., Parisian dance 


critic, paid tribute to his talent. 

Miss Cho, Yong Ja has an interesting back- 
ground too. Her ambitions were originally 
for the opera but circumstances and an in- 
terest in the dance changed her course and 
took her also to Japan. (The Japanese pro- 
hibited any cultural facilities in Korea in 
their desire to subjugate this proud people.) 
Miss Cho, Yong Ja at present conducts a 
school of dance in both classic Ballet and tra- 
ditional Korean folk dancing. Hitherto even 
the folk dances were prevented eX pression 
by the Japanese authorities. The nature of 
the folk dance is extremely nationalistic and 
emotional. Miss Cho studied with Ishi Baku, 


This is a traditional dance of ancient Korea, called "Mask" Dance. 
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one of Japan’s most renowned dancers, 
where she learned only German and Japanese 
techniques. Her major interest now is the 
long awaited opportunity to study interna- 
tional ballet patterns and to tour the United 
States to study our dance. 

Miss Chang Chu Wha is without question 
an exquisite beauty. Her photographs speak 
far better for her beauty than I can. Once 
again I heard the tale of how her desire to 
dance and particularly to express her native 
heritage through her dance was prohibited. 
She too studied in a Tokyo school although 
she did have an opportunity to study with 
Chai Soon Hie, a Korean dancer. Miss Wha 
has toured China and Manchuria. She cre- 
ated her own choreography and paid a most 
poignant tribute to our American liberating 
forces in her dance interpretation of the play 
called “Chun Hyang Chun” which means 
The Life of Chun Hyang. Chun Hyang is 
symbolic of heroism and was a maiden who 
lived in the early 15th century during the 
Rhee Dynasty and is revered because of her 
courage and resistance to the cruel tyranny 
of a dictator. 


Versatile Korean dancer Miss Chang Chu Hwa 
in Korean folk dance. 


The “Mask Dance”, illustrated herein, is a 
dance drama which began as a religious ex- 
pression of the Buddhist priests. The masks 
are a foot or more in length and therefore 


the movements are restrained and slow. The 


dancing is accompanied by a fife, waist drum 
and cymbal. This dance is now considered 
as classical Japanese although actually it is 
Korean in origin. 
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MIDNIGHT BALLERINAS 


continued from page 33 


perform is your right, the more the merrier. 
Applause is next in the order of importance 
to salary as compensation for your night 
club appearance. 

Such tours de force, whether they may be 
fouéttes, rénverses, backbend-headkicks or 
whatever you have in your books, should be 
interspersed so that you get applause, if pos- 
sible, at least once during the middle of the 
dance, and so that you built up to a strong 
finish. This is important, and if your dances 
aren’t getting the response you desire, revamp 
your choreography until it does. Don’t be 
afraid to try new ideas. 

Don’t attempt anything that is too difficult 
for you; there are always unexpected hazards 
which make even the most secure steps seem 
harder, so don’t risk falling or making a mess 
of a whole dance in your anxiety to do 
variations, too complicated for your technical 
ability. Much better a simple dance done 
with charm and happily than a difficult one 
done badly. Remember your face is on dis- 
play; your expression should be as persuasive 
as your footwork, more so certainly than on 
the stage. If an accident occurs, because 
even the best dancers take a spill sooner or 
later, make light of it. Get up and continue 
immediately; the chances are that only a 
fraction of your audience will have noticed it 
and they will have more respect for you if 
you rise above your accident. If you have 

n “off-night” and do not feel up to the 
difficulties of your usual performance, walk 
through the steps as gracefully and graciously 
as you can; don’t ever do the things that you 
might do badly. Your audience remembers 
you only in the one performance it sees; 
they do not come back night after night as 
they do in the ballet, so they are not judg- 
ing your technique as severely as. your 
personality. 

I cannot arrange a complete dance for you 
in this article; to do that I would have to 
see you, but on the above advice, together 
with the hints I have offered you in my last 
article on music and choice of style, you 
should certainly be in a position to decide for 
yourself the variations and style which best 
suit your talent. If you have any further 
questions do not hesitate to write me. I will 
do all I can to help you with your particular 
problems. 

Next month will close this series and my 
last article will be designed to help you in 
the “business” end of the night club field. 
There is a lot to be covered in little space, 
but every word of it is intended to make it 
easier for you who may soon go into the 
cabaret arena to spread the good name of 
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THE HULA 


continued from page 26 


ually employs a blockprinted garment to 
simulate the old costumes. 

Hula has many aspects, some ot which 
would astonish the casual observer of a 
night-club hula performance, where hula is 
primarily entertainment. But enter- 
tainment has many worthwhile uses, such 
as the jaunts of the delightful and well- 
trained Emma Kahelelani Bishop dancers 
to hospitals to bring happiness to the physi- 
cally or mentally sick, or to an early morn- 
ing ship arrival where service men and 


their families are treated to a real Hawaiian 
welcome by these dancers, their musicians 
and by Mrs. Bishop herself, who does the 
chanting and singing. 

There are many well-trained hula troupes 


Fritz Henle 
lolani Luahine, considered by many to be the 
foremost Hula dancer of the present day, or 
rig priestess of her art, performs an ancient 
ula 


to be seen at Hawaii’s hotels, restaurants 
and at public luaus, or feasts, but it is at 
the private luaus that hula proves itself a 
real folk-expression. From two-year-olds 
on up, with no limit on age, the boys and 
girls, parents and grandparents contribute 
their own songs and hula for the enjoyment 
of all. It is the older folks who generally 
steal the show’ with their beautiful 
performances. 

Hula is fast becoming a respected, con- 
tributing part of the curricula in schools, 
playgrounds and in organizations such as 
the scouts and the “Y’s.” It has long been 
recognized by educational leaders that the 
hula, poetry, history and music of the 
Hawaiian people contribute to the develop- 
ment of grace, beauty of movement and 
freedom of expression. Hula as a _ play 


form has been recognized by recreational 
leaders and medical men as a means of de- 
creasing nervous tensions, relieving fatigue 
and of helping to build sound personalities. 
In Brooklyn high schools, the seated hula 
is being taught to crippled and cardiac 
pupils, thus bringing them through personal 
performance and participation in group- 
dancing a happiness otherwise denied them 
because of physical limitations. 

The past year has brought an encouraging 
growth of still another aspect of hula, ice. 
hula as an art form. Contributing in no 
small measure to the understanding of the 
ancient Hawaiian dance has been the work 
of Iolani Luahine and Mary Pukui.  Re- 
futing the oft-repeated fallacy that “peopk 
don’ like old stuff,” Migs Luahine’s per- 
formances have been received with enthus 
iasm, and have drawn over-capacity crowd: 
to the Honolulu Academy of Arts and other 
places where she has performed. 

Among the present day chanters who are 
contributing much to keeping alive interest 
in the classical hula are Katherine Kanahele 
Pua, Joseph Illalaole, Mrs. Helen Desha 
Mrs. Helen Beamer, of Hilo, Mrs. Katherine 
Nakaula and George Mossman. The death, 
on Kamehameha Day of this year, of Malia 
Kau, meant the loss of one of Hawaii's 
most gifted chanters of the old school. 

Some beginnings: have been made at in 
tegrating hula with dramatic forms. Usu 
ally, at uniki, or graduation exercises, the 
dancers are presented in solos, duets, and 
group numbers. However, at her uniki this 
year, Mrs. 
use of a Hawaiian legend narrated in 
English, with dances incidental to the action 
of the story. Earljer in the year the Sisters 
at St. Joseph’s school in Hilo produced Pau! 
Bliss’ operetta, the Hilo Ghost, and used sev 
eral types of hula to supplement the plot. 
In June, 1947, a historical pageant was pre 
sented at the University of Hawaii under 
the auspices of the Kamehameha Alumni 
Association. This pageant depicted in panto 
mime the origin and history of the Hawaiian 
Islands while an off-stage narrator told the 
story. Here, too, chants and hula were used 
to aid in telling the story. 

The background of the Hawaiian Island: 
and their people are a source of rich material 
for the creative impulse, and the present 
trend of using this material in artistic pro 
duction combining the beauty and drama oi! 
Hawaiian legends, poetry and dance is an 
encouraging one. Another hopeful develop 
ment is the interest shown in these phases o! 
Hawaiian culture during the pageantry of 
the first Aloha Week in October, 1947. Em 
phasis was on the authentic forms of 
cient dances and the combining of thes 
dances with other forms of the creative art 
inherited from ancient days. 


Kahelelani Bishop introduced the 
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OOK, MA....-.” 


tinned from page 21 


| .e lived through all of this, also there is 
p .sent ever-so-little distortion, details a little 
|. ser or lesser than life, which ring not quite 
tic. But we all recognize the lad who has 
t be a choreographer or bust, the gal who 
hs to buy the company to get to dance in 
it. the Russian prima ballerina with the Swan 
lase mannerisms and the beeg eyes for 
pooblicity, the impresario with the mixed 
accent, whose function is never quite clear to 
anybody in the company, except he’s gotcha 
under contract. 

Mr. Robbins has for some time evidenced a 
marked inclination for farce. Witness his 
recent Mack Sennet ballet in “High Button 
Shoes” and now, his “Mademoiselle Marie” 
ballet in “Look, Ma”. As far as we're con- 
cerned, he can’t make us mad that 
His talent for translating 
mores into stimulating theatre is his special 
quality, a quality more important than the 
role he plays as purely choreographer. Be- 


way. 
contemporary 


cause his choreographic designs are conven- 
tional enough. His two lesser ballets for 
“Look, Ma” are interesting chiefly because a 
layman’s audience can get some idea of the 
talents that most ballet dancers have for per- 
formance of jazz and national dances, talents 
which don’t get much chance for play in the 
Russian companies. And in these works, the 
principals and corps de ballet of “Look, Ma”, 
acquit themselves with distinction. 

A Pullman car full of sleep-walking ballet 
dancers, the girls supported by the boys, and 
all of them making weirdly sudden exits and 
entrances is the subject of a second act ballet 


Eileen Darby. Graphic House 
Virginia Gorski and Don Liberto as a romantic 


juvenile pair dance a pas de deux in “Look, Ma, 
Dancin'!" 


by Robbins. The effect is grotesque, comic 
ond beautiful, all at once. Not quite dance, 
id not quite mime, the choreographer 
eates a design with the sleep-walking bodies 


ruse, 894686 


rouse 


tileen Darby. Graphic 
The attitude of this Swan toward Swan Lake is 
unmistakeably etched on Lily Malloy's (Nancy 
Walker) face. 


which is one of the most original and stimu- 
lating designs for stige to come along in some 
years, whether on the musical comedy stage, 
or in the ballet itself. Here is a dream ballet 
to end all dream ballets. 

We don’t quite understand about Janet 
Reed, a dancer whose work has always 
lighted up the stage with shy charm and 
Maybe she should be seen 
and never, never heard. This cannot be said 
for Harold Lang, who is probably the most 


ingratiating male personality in the ballet 


graceful humor. 


world, unless you gotta have them romantic. 
He's not, but 
aggressively juvenile by turns, that he is. 
The Swan Lake pas de deux danced by Miss 
Reed and Mr. Lang in rehearsal was by con- 
trast with the style of dance in “Look, Ma” 
as powerful an argument for the supremacy 
of the classic ballet as anything ever con- 


dynamic, wistful, teasing, 


cocted. And it was concocted by Mr. 
Robbins, himself, no slouch at tipping the 
cap to Marius Petipa. 

As the prima ballerina who stands ready 
to “bring beauty into the lives of the people” 
in Des other spots, 
Katherine Sergava is wonderful, what there 


is of her. 


Moines, lowa and 
Why this excellent performer has 
to be doled out in such small bits is a mystery 
Other first 
rate dancers who made the proceedings more 


we haven't got the time to solve. 


beautiful by their performances were Virginia 

Gorski, Tommy Rall and Don Liberto. 

Trude Rittman’s score for the “Mademoiselle 

Marie” ballet like the choreography itself, is 

facile and hilarious. Altogether, mom’s got 

little cause for complaint in “Look, Ma, 


I’m Dancin’! 
H. 1). 
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THE SEASON IN REVIEW 
(HERING) 


continued from page 13 


terms. Everything comes alive—Miss Graham 
as the mental wayfarer, Mark Ryder as the 
big black Fear Object, the tenuous Noguchi 
setting, and the exciting Gian-Carlo Menotti 
score. 

This is surely one of the best musical scores 
that Miss Graham has ever worked with. It 
is at once rich textured and relentlessly per- 
cussive. It builds with an underlying heart 
beat that keeps right on through the opulent, 
string-tone finale after the demon has been 
defeated. The score is imaginatively sensitive 
to the dancer’s needs and yet pursues a life 
of its own. The result is an interplay of 
movement and music that permits each to 
add flesh to the other’s bones. 

The William Schuman score for “Night 
Journey” also has vigor and warmth, and is 
certainly far more amenable to dance than 
Carlos Chavez’s dry, spotty music for “Dark 
Meadow”, where Miss Graham often bears 
the burden of generating the energy for the 
music. 

One of the strangest sensations for us dur- 
ing the current Graham Season was seeing 
other dancers take over Miss Graham’s roles, 
which happened on two occasions. Pearl 
Lang danced the Mary Figure in “El Peni- 
tente” and Ethel Winter was given the solo, 
“Salem Shore.” It gave one an unusual op- 
portunity to view the movements objectively 
and see how well they suggest the character 
when divested of Miss Graham’s very per- 
sonal quality. The conclusion is, as one 
would expect, that they are good movements 
in themselves, but far simpler than they ap- 
pear when Miss Graham does them. 

The Mary Figure is not too fortunate a 
role for Miss Lang. It seems to fall outside 
her particular lyrical style. She was far more 
interesting as one of the doom-eager sisters 
in “Deaths and Entrances.” 

Ethel Winter was an ideal choice for 
“Salem Shore”. For it is the lyric of a young 
girl waiting for her beloved at sea. She 
brought to it the very essence of youth and 
beguiling tenderness. But the role is not yet 
completely her own. She tried so sincerely 
to invest it with her own refreshing personal 
quality and avoid the insistent memory of 
Miss Graham in the part, that her dancing 
was a bit breathless. She did not make sufh- 
cient contrast between movement and repose. 
But these are small points that should dis- 
appear with further performance ani with a 
more resonant reader than Stuart Hodes. 

It’s too bad that John Butler in the parts 
he has inherited from Merce Cunningham 
has not striven for more individuality. As 
the Poetic Beloved in “Deaths and En- 
trances”, Pegasus in “Punch and the Judy” 
and the Revivalist in “Appalachian Spring” 


he tried to emulate his predecessor’s casue 
airy grace, which is in reality steely-ten 
The result was an amorphous quality wi 
no spatial awareness, no sense of directio 
and no real comprehension of his own i: 
portance in the dramatic framework. 
“Deaths and Entrances” he offered litt 
competition to Erick Hawkins’s cigar-sto 
Indian portrayal of the Dark Beloved. 
Mr. Hawkins’s style is so fettered by ma 
nerism that it loses its dance quality. He 
a sincere artist with a fine, strong technig 
and a sturdy, attractive body. But in | s 
effort to break away from the not-to-b 
scorned turned out. positions of ballet, he bh 


acquired an awkward pigeon-toed stance th ¢ 
gives his preparations and conclusions a du 

thuddy quality. In his own compositions | s 
conception of dance is chunky and stacce 


with little attention to line and caden.. 
It’s as though he performed a movement ar | 
then stopped to think back over it before e 
barking on the next one. 

Mark Ryder invested his role of the S« 
in “Night Journey” with an almost mon 


mental beauty, and he brought  sustaine. 
physical power to the long passages of slow, 
legato movement in “Errand into the Maze”. 
But he is self-conscious in his comic roles in 
“Every Soul is a Circus” and “Letter to the 
World”. 

Miss Graham’s feminine group is one of 
the most accomplished and certainly the mo: 
sensitive and responsive she has ever as- 
sembled. There is not one weak link. They 
understand her needs and execute them switt- 
ly and surely with amazing awareness ot 
one another. 

The men, Dale Schnert, Stuart Hodes, and 
Robert Cohan are adequate. But Angela 
Kennedy as the One Who Speaks in “Letter 
to the World” is an unfortunate choice, tor 
she brings to Emily Dickinson’s emotion- 
charged words the same prissiness that makes 
her interpretation of one of the Three Fates 
in “Punch and the Judy” amusing in an acrid, 
puckered way. 

Of course, we can go on endlessly, light 
ing like a housetly on a spot here, a spot 
there. But in all this we are skirting the 
main issue—Martha Graham herself. With 
Miss Graham one doesn’t speak of a dancing 
style, although she has a very marked one. 
One speaks rather of a dancing state, a state 
of mind and muscle-set into which Miss 
Graham places herself at the outset of 2 
composition. It is a degree of tension that 
we as a member of the audience feel ow 
calf muscles tighten, and we involuntari!\ 
lean forward in our seat when she perform. 
This extreme personal magnetism (and w. 
use the expression literally) polarizes the stage 
action and naturally affects the other dan 
cers so that they, too, strive for a similar 
state of awareness. It makes for thrillin: 
dance-theatre. 
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« -ason In Review 
tinued from page 15 
orly anchored cross over the tomb of 


( selle. Add a menagerie of rats, a litter of 
‘+k, and several broken-down pianos, and 


iat would result might very well resemble 
» filthy insides of the late Collyer broth- 
manse. 


These brief anecdotes are not recounted 


nerely to regale the reader. They are meant 
t» illustrate and emphasize concretely the 
conviction that decrepit sets and moth-eaten 
costumes, such as those just mentioned are ~ 


~ becoming a real disgrace, not only to the 
_ Monte Carlo, but to ballet in general. Why, 
| ' just last season they palmed off decor from 
| another ballet, vintage 1939, on an ostensibly 
uy | brand-new work, the ill-fated Lola Montez! 
| Nor are sets and costumes all that you 
; might find depressing about the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo lately. At least two of the 
/ four Balanchine ballets now presented (com- 
. / pared to the original eight) are all but lost 
I fear, with Concerto Barocco, distin- 
a » guished by fine dancing by Ruthanna Boris 
my and Patricia Wilde, and Ballet Imperial, en- 
ya livened by Moylan and the extra-strong, 
? suave and sensitive performance of Frank 
Hobi, still show signs of life. In Night 
- Shadow, for example, one entire variation, 
that of the Harlequin, had to be yanked, 
— because Harriet Toby hurt her leg and no 
understudy was available. 
a Nor do many of the “Americana” ballets 
= and the older classics, which together com- 
prise most of the remainder of the repertory 
i (now reduced to a measly. nineteen works, if 
ea my arithmetic is right) appear much less 
eee down-at-the-heel, or any less devitalized. 
Bs Among the newer items, only Miss Boris’ 
ae engaging little Cirque de Deux, seen for the 
el first time in New York with the brilliant 
. x Leon Danielian in the chief male role, man- 
ne ages to hold its own. 
oe If all this be true, and damaging com- 
cht ments from friends and foes alike, severe 
spot reviews in both New York and hinterland 
the press are a reasonable proof that it is, WHO 
yeh then is to blame? Quite obviously, those who 
oe have directed the company for the past sev- 
aa. eral years must shoulder the brunt of the 
mane responsibility for the Monte Carlo’s decline 
he. and perhaps eventual fall. It is this diree- 
oe tion which is ultimately alone responsible for TOMAROFF'S INDISPENSABLE DANCE BOOKS 
that a policy of having no policy at all, except Yo acquire the knowledge given in these Sooke by studio lessons would mean the expenditure 
ie perhaps the one of expediency, of stretching of hundreds of dollars. Order wage they last. SIMPLIFIED 
as little as possible as far as it will go, and DICTIONARY OF DANCING 
sometimes farther. Bk. 5S—Arm Movements, Adagio Var. 1.50 by Aron Tomaroff ; 
— As Walter Terry rather neatly put it i Bk. 6—Ballet Steps, Combinations 1.50 Over 600 terms in every type of oo 
Bk. 7—Jumps, Leaps, Turns, Pirouettes 1.00 ing, giving the pronunciation, defini 
stage Sunday headline in the New York Herald of Gee execution in 
© \RLO’S 15 YEAR FAME FOUND BAD- — 
illins —— GLITTER NEARE) DANCE + BoxT 520 West 34th Street + New York I, N. 
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Irwin Dribben 


Swiss sculptor Ernest Durig of world-wide fame, who has sculpted such famous figures as Maxim 
Gorky, Anatole France, R. Tagore, His Holiness, Pope Pius and the Chinese actor Mei Lang Feng, 
turns his hand to the sculpture of dancers. His first subject is LEON VARKAS, first dancer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Ballet. Mr. Durig did seven figurines, which were exhibited in a show at the 
Hotel Pierre last month. Viewing two of these figurines are Leon Varkas, left, and right, Mr. Durig. 


REVIEWERS STAND continued from page 5 


of one who is dedicated to a passion”, was 
drawn upon a large canvass, but in watered 
hues. The effect was pallid, despite the en- 
thusiastic assistance of her group consisting of 
Patricia Newman, Frani Thompson, Tony 
Charmoli, and Rudy Tone. 

There is evidence of considerable prelim- 
inary cerebration in Miss Lippincott’s work. 
Her basic ideas are sound, her dances neatly 
and logically developed. But all head and 
no heart makes dancing a dull art, and Miss 
Lippincott’s is badly in need of emotional fire 
as manifested in sharper attack, a variation 
in dynamics, and a generous dash of simple 
animal energy. 


Doris Hering 


HAYDEE MORINI, Viennese Danseuse 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall 
March 9, 1948 

The best part of this concert was the in- 
termission because we picked up our ball and 
We didn’t 
stop running until we reached the soothing 
depths of the subway and knew that we were 
a sate distance away from Haydee Morini. 
But before that happy liberation we saw 
Miss Morini heave her near-Wagnerian bulk 


chain and ran out into the rain. 


through an exact replica of a jerkwater 
dancing school program of twenty years ago. 
She thumped up and down in toe shoes and 


tutu in “Music Box”: tossed fake flowers at 
her audience to keep them awake in “Na- 
politan Flower Girl”; schmaltzed around in a 
transparent skirt in “Longing”; displayed her 
legs in “Rag Doll”. 

But why go on enumerating the sickening 
examples of simpering bad taste and exhibi- 
tionism that made up this depressing eve- 
By now you get the general idea. 

Doris Hering 


ning? 


VELOZ and YOLANDA 
Opera House, Chicago 
February 15 

Vaudeville is not dead. 
to the opera houses at a $3.60 top, and when 
it is Veloz and Yolanda’s 
1948” (easily confused with their Dansation 
of 46 or ’47) it is a good show. 


It has moved over 


“Dansation of 


The star dance tcam, in spite of some not 
extraordinary lifts, sticks pretty closely to 
ballroom dancing, in fact more closely than 
do contestants in too many “ballroom” ¢on- 
slick and well- 
built with nice and not too wordy introduc: 
tions by Mr. Veloz. La Bamba, a Mexicon 
ballroom dance that has been inching its 


tests. Their routines are 


way over the border, was one of the nes 
dances presented, though old like 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball and, of course, The 


Blue Danube never grow stale. 
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The highly intimate style of this happily 
arried pair is one of their great attractions, 
d another is Yolanda’s opulent wardrobe 
glittering and backless gowns. If this were 
couple of newcomers we'd tell them about 
olanda’s faulty unrelaxed 
wulders and left arm, but, considering the 
hunks of money they’ve made just like that 
‘or more years than they show, we'd have a 


posture and 


cot of nerve to go throwing out hints on 
how to improve them. 

Assisting artists included toe and tap 
dancer Amelia Gilmore, who isn’t very good 
at either, but she has a few tricks, mostly 
concerned with turns, for the applause- 
reaping finishes that vaudeville dictates. 

Ann Barzel 


Via the Grapevine 
continued from page 9 


trude Tyven, Vida Brown, Sonja Taanila, 
Robert Lindgren, Nina Popova, Nicolas 
Orloff, Maria Tallchief, Helen Komarova, 
Nicholas Magallanes, Sonia Woicikowska, 
Dorothy Etheridge, June Morris, Roman 
Jasinsky, Moussia Larkina, Lara Obidenna, 
Marian Ladre, Margaret Banks, Mimi 
Gomber, Jay Dowd, Nathalie Branitzka, 
Tatiana Chamie, Raul Celada, Grant 
Mouradoff, Mrs. Danielian, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Hurok, Joseph Cameron Cross, Paul 
Strauss, Leon Fokine, Harold Lang, Nancy 
Walker, Yvonne Hill, Yurek Shabelevsky, 
Yura Lazowsky, and too many numerous 
assorted escorts, wives and wellwishers to 
enumerate. Anyhow, the place was slightly 
Here's 


long life and happiness to the newly wedded 


packed, if you see what we mean. 


pair! Mrs. Ismailoff leaves soon for a re- 
turn engagement at the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires, where she will dance her first 
Giselle (the Margarita 
Wallman). Serge is on leave from the Grand 
Ballet de Monte Carlo, which he expects to 


choreography of 


rejoin in Paris shortly. 
» 
BALLET RUSSE STARS TO TEACH AT 
JACOBS PILLOW 
The faculty of the summer school at 
Jacobs Pillow will be enhanced by the pres- 
Alexandra Danilova, Frederic 
Franklin, Ruthanna Boris, Leon Danielian, 
Nathalie Krassovska and Nikita Talin, who 
hive been announced by Ted Shawn, di- 
rector of the school, as members of the bal 
et division. The dancers will be staggered 
i) two week periods over the summer. At 
t me of going to press, no final decision had 


ence of 


en reached on other taculty members, 
though it was certain that the curriculum 
ould include branches of modern, ethno- 
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An Explanation 
to the 


Dance Profession 


Much has been made of the continuing shortage of 
quality dance shoes, a shortage which has led to much miscon- 
ception. We believe this can be clarified by looking at the 
facts. 


Uniike other industries whose wartime activities ended 
with the cessation of hostilities, Capezio's wartime duties 
did not end until the end of demobilization. 1947 was the 
first Capezio peacetime production year and production of 
dance shoes for that year reached a peak never before equalled. 
This production exclusively for dancers should not be con- 
fused with “Off-Stage Fashions” which in no way affect the 
production of dance shoes. 


We are glad that increased interest in dance has temporarily 
outstripped our capacity to fill the pipelines fast enough . . 
but we assure you that every Capezio branch and agency will 
have more Capezio quality dance shoes in 1948 than ever 


before. 


Of one thing you can be sure — we will never relinquish 
the quality standards that have made Capezio the choice of 


the dance profession. 


Make your 1948 school recital a success with Capezio foot- 
To assure delivery, order now from 
your nearest Capezio branch or agency. 


wear and accessories. 


Write Capezio, 1612 Broadway, Dept. D348 for catalog. 


CAPEZIO 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
OFFICE 1612 Broadway at 49th St... 


NEW YORK ®RANCH. 
1612 Broodway at 


BOSTON BRANCH 


59 Temple Place 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
15 ‘Washington Stre 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
at Hill Street 
HOLLYWOOD BRANCH 
5619 Sunset Bivd. 

Market Street 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BACK ISSUES! 


American Dancer from June 
1927 to January 1942; Dance 
from June 1937 to present date. 
Some numbers out of stock. 
1927 thru February 1942 $1.00 
March 1942 thru Dec. 1947 $.50 
January 1948 on $.35 
Send order, with money, to 


DANCE, 503 West 33rd St. 
New York 1 


NOBODY NEEDS SECURITY 
more than a teacher or dancer 


IF you plan for it in time, you can 
look forward confidently to having a 
MONTHLY INCOME guaranteed for the 
rest of your life beginning at age 55 
or 60. 

You are cordially invited to find out 
how this fine idea will work for you, 
without any obligation. 


Please write or phone 


217 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
COrtiandt 171-3870 
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Bloomingdale's recognizes artistic standing of Choreographers’ Workshop. SONO OSATO 
pauses to admire recent display of Workshop's photos and sketches in Bloomingdale's 60th 


street window. 


logic, acrobatic and tap, among other 


courses of study. Full details next month. 


Walter Sorel is editing and compiling a 
book called “The Dance Has Many Faces” 
which will be brought out in the fall by 
Pantheon. Contributors are Valerie Bettis, 
Doris Humphrey, Ted Shawn, George Bal- 
anchine, Angna Enters, Katherine Dunham, 
Kurt Seligmann, Hanya Holm and many 
others... . We'll agree the dance has many 
faces, and more, it has no lack of faces al- 
ways keen about eating, often and lots of it. 
So along comes Nina Tinova who is compil- 
ing a ballerina cook book to attest to, not 
only the champion prowess of dancers as 
eaters, but also as cooks. Each recipe in 
the book is the favorite of some dancer. 


Yummy. 


The Experimental Theatre, sponsored by 


ANTA will try its hand at ballet “plays”. 


Just what this means will not become ap- 
parent until John LaTouche’s three ballet 
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plays, written in collaboration with com- 
poser Jerome Moross, are unveiled at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre in mid-April. The 
work is called “Ballet Ballads” and is com- 
posed of three items, a ballet treatment of 
“Susanna and the Elders”, “Willie the 
Weeper” and “Davy Crockett”. The pro- 
duction will use singing choruses, dramatic 
action, dance and original music, by far the 
most ambitious work put on by the Experi- 
mental Theatre. Mary Hunter will do the 
staging. Eugene Loring, Paul Godkin and 
Michael Kidd are the three choreographers 
involved in the staging of dances for the 
three plays, individually. 

Milada Mladova, who went to Rome last 
tall to dance with Mare Platt in Columbia’s 
Italian production of “La Viede Bohéme” 
stayed on and has blossomed into an Italian 
actress, dialogue and all. She has acquired 
an Italian vocabulary good enough to insure 
her a part in the film “Smugglers of the Sea’ 
and she is tentatively dated to appear with 


the Italian actor Romano Brazzi in a Selz 
nick production of the life of Enrico Carus: 

Arthur Mahoney has been engaged 
choreographer and ballet master by t 
City Center of Music and Drama for t 
opera season which began on March 19r 
He and Thalia Mara and members of thi 
Ballet Repertory Company have been ¢ 
gaged to appear in various productions du 
ing the season. 

Mr. Mahoney and Miss Mara expe 
Ballet Repertory to make its New Yo 
debut some time in the tall at the Ci 
Center. This is the company which th 
founded last year aad which premiered thr 
original ballets by Mr. Mahoney during la : 
summer’s festival at Jacobs Pillow. 

In addition to the three works present: | 
there, “Crosstown”, Parnassus” and “/ « 
Noche Clara” two new ballets will be pr.- 
sented during the New York season. 

In this connection, Mr. Mahoney an! 
Miss Mara have founded the School of Balle: 
Repertory at 117 West 54th Street. Grad 
uate students of the school will be trained! 
by them in the techniques, traditions and 
styles of the various forms of dance, ranging 
from the classic to the modern, and includ 
ing Spanish and other folk dances. 

> 

Charles Weidman’s ballet “Fables of Our 
Times” after James Thurber, will be seen for 
the first time by New York in mid-April 
at the Mansfield Theatre from April 11-17¢th. 
Fables, which was done on a Guggenheim 
fellowship, was premiered at the dance 
festival at Jacobs Pillow in 1947. 

Mr. Weidman’s activities this summer will 
center around Blairstown, N. J., where he 
has a farm. He expects to organize some 
dance activity in that neighbourhood and 
will probably teach. 

+ 

The 15th anniversary of the founding of 
DANCE OBSERVER was observed cere 
moniously and enthusiastically in a dance 
event distinguished by the participation of 
Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, Doris 
Humphrey, Merce Cunningham, Jane Dud- 
ley, Sophie Maslow, Williams Bales, Iris 
Mabry, Anna Sokolow, Pearl Primus, Anita 
Zahn, Nina Fonaroff, Jean Erdmann and the 
Holm Workshop group at the Dance Center 
of the Y.M. & Y.W.H.A. at 92nd Street on 
March 2\st. 

Agnes de Mille appeared as mistress ot 
ceremonies and artists and audience rose to 
cheer Louis Horst, editor of the Observer. 
who for fifteen years has given his tim: 
and energies unselfishly, not only to the 
paper, but to the dance profession wherever 
he has been in contact with it. 


“Octoroon Ball” is the title of a new. ful! 


length ballet now in rehearsal by Katherine 
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:nham and her company, currently on the 
~« d with “New Tropical Revue”. The locale 
© “Octoroon Ball” is old New Orleans and 
t» ballet deals with an interesting socio- 
|. ical theme. The music is by Castelnuovo- 
desco who made a special trip to Mexico 
last fall, when Miss Dunham was perform- 
int there, to compose this ballet. 


— 4 


Another new Dunham _ production is 
‘| eracruzana”, a suite of authentic Mexican 
dinces based on those of the coastal plains 
around the Gulf of Mexico. This suite had 
its world premiere in Mexico recently with 
the result that the delighted President 
Miguel Aleman, himself a Vera-Cruzano, 
summoned Miss Dunham to the presidential 
palace of Chapultepec for a special audience. 

Other numbers now in rehearsal by the 
Dunham company are a new “Jazz in Five 
Movements”, with music by Dorothea 
Freitag, and “La Valse” using Maurice Ra- 
vel’s composition of the same name. 


The children of Madame Vera’s school in 
Sea Cliff, N. Y. have given a benefit for the 
children of the Paris Opera in a recital at 
Glen Head, L. I. on March 11th and 20th. 
The idea is to turn over all donations to 
help equip and maintain a youth center near 
the Grand Opera of Paris where the children 
of the corps de ballet may rest, practice and 
have their meals. Well done, children of 
Sea Cliff... . The famous corps de ballet of 
the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow is featured 
in a new Artkino release, “Spring”, which 
came. to the Stanley Theatre on March 13th 
for an indefinite run. . . . Helen Perissi, 20, 
a musician in the Los Angeles Philharmonie, 
the bull fiddle section thereof, thought a 
change might suit her and tested for a 
dancing role in RKO’s “If You Knew 
Susie”. She made it, and. that’s no bull, 
outshining 320 film dancers who tested for 
the same part. She is back now with her 
fiddle. . . . LIFE Magazine traveled up to 
Hanover, N. H. to photograph the dancing 
of the Rhythmic Choir, a group of girls 
who, from photographic evidence, interpret 
a form of modern dance. What is extra- 
ordinary about this group is its setting. 
They dance in a church, namely, the Con- 
gregational Church of Hanover, presided 
over by the Rev. Chester Fisk. It is Mrs. 
Fiske who has encouraged and executed this 
dancing in the church and her work is a 
tribute to the fact that dance and worship 
are closely allied and have been so allied 
from primitive times. The Rhythmic Choir 
is pictured as dancing the Psalms (“Whom 
Shall I Fear’—“I shall be lifted up above 
mine enemies”) hymns (“My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee”) and other biblical texts, among 
them, The parable of the Prodigal Son. ... 
Wonder what will happen to the famous 


C-ech Sokol this summer now that the Iron 


rtain has fallen on that former republic? 
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Ylow Auatlable — 


NEW AND NOVEL FABRICS 
FOR YOUR EARLY RECITAL NEEDS 


* Satins, Taffetas, Chiffons, Cambrics, Tarle- 
BRI tanes, Velvets, Nets, Stroblite Satins, 
Prints, Ombre Nets and Tarletanes. 

FA 2 x ( S Sparkle Chiffons, Jewel Cloth, Stripe 
Jewel Cloths, Lahm Cloth, Serge Lahm, 

Spangle Mesh Cloth, 16" Solid Spangle Cloth, Bunny Cloth, Etc. 
A and Dots, Music Notes, Hawaiian, 
Jungle, Peasant, Leopard, Tiger, 


Plaids, Gingham Prints, Flucrescent Effects, Multicolor Harlequin Prints. 
Cords, Buttons, Jewels, Span- 


T * M M \ G S gles, Rhinestones, Rhinestone 


Machines, Rhinestone Trimmings, Marabo, Ostrich Marabo, Stroblite Rib- 
bons, Stroblite Hula Skirts and Dozens of Others. 


ALSO PATTERNS and SKETCHES 


Sparkle Satins, Sparkle Tarletanes, 


Shamrock Prints, Stripes, Checks 


Cellophanes, Braids, Fringes, 


. Rayon satins and taffetas may be scarce. Take advantage of prevailing 
prices and get your orders in as soon as possible. Prices subject to change. 


For Fabrics of Distinction 
Write to Dance Dept. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CO. 


(Division of Associated Fabtex Corp.) 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


‘‘FROM TEACHER TO STUDENT’ Baliet Textbook by LOLA MENZELI 
International Danseuse, Ballet Mistress & Creator of Heeled Toe Slipper 
The most talked of textbook in the dance world, it includes: Names of step% with translations 
and phonetic pronunciation, Construction of steps, Points to watch for in practice, What relation 
they have to the dance, Illustrations of positions correct and incorrect lexicon. 
$1.50 postpaid (special rates in quantities for teachers) 


AUTHENTIC VARIATIONS AND DANCES FROM CLASSICAL BALLETS 
as danced in major ballet companies and arranged by the great masters. descriptive notes by 


ANN BARZEL 
SWAN LAKE: Swan Queen, Cygnets GISELLE: Variation from Act 1 
SYLPHIDES: Solo Waltz, Prelude, Boy's Mazurka, Girl's Mazurka 
SLEEPING BEAUTY: Lilac Fairy, Silver Fairy, Girl Bluebird, Boy Bluebird, Aurora's Variation 
NUTCRACKER: Sugar Plum Fairy COPPELIA: Swanilda’s Solo 
RAYMONDA: Raymonda'’s Variation 
Each Dance $1.50 set of f°ur $5.00 Music $1.00 per copy 


‘*RECITAL’' a handbook for young teachers by WINIFRED SEIDEL 
Invaluable advice on programming, on stage-craft, box office and show busines® end of staging 
annual dance recitals. WHAT: Costumes, Materials, Make-Up, Improvised Scenery, Lighting Pr®- 
motion, and other problems answered $1.50 per copy 


ORDER FROM SENIA SOLOMONOFF 4314 N Clarendon, Chicago (no C.O.D.) 
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April 1 


11 
13 
17 


18-25 Mansfield Theatre 


19 


28 


29-1 


April 


Mays 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS IN APRIL 


Central H. S. of . 


Cheyenne Mountain Dancers under 


Needle Trades the direction of Lloyd Shaw in 


Hunter College 


a program of Early American, 
Cowboy and Mexican dances. 
Radischev Russian Folk Dance. 


Playhouse 3:30 P.M. ~ Group in Songs and Dances of | 


Russia. 


Alix Taroff and Paul Kelly 


Masonic Lodge 

Central High School Pearl Primus and Company 
of Needle Trades 

92nd Street “Y” Pearl Primus and Company 
Dance Center 3:30 P.M. 


Hunter College Playhouse 


Choreographers Workshop 


Barbizon Plaza Bella Reine 


Central High School 


Charles Weidman and Company 


of Needle Trades Walter Terry—lecture: 


Charles Weidman and Company 
featuring the new work “Fables 


for our Times” 


92nd Street “Y” “Use of Dance in Contemporary 
Dance Center 8:40 P.M. Theater”, with demonstration by 


dance’ group 


City Center of New York The Ballet Society presents: 
(Ballet Society “Orpheus” (premiere) 
subscribers only) “Renard” 


“Synfonie Concertante” 


City Center The Ballet Society 


10 matinee 
10 evening 
11 matinee 


ll evening 


17. matinee 
17 evening 
18 matinee 
IS evening 


24 matinee 


24 «evening 


25 matinee 


25 evening 


1 matinee 
1 evening 
2? matinee 


evening 


(same program as listed above— 
open to the public) 


BALLET THEATRE 


at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Theme and Variations, Jardin Aux Lilas, Tally-Ho, Gala Performance 

No pertormance 

Princess Aurora, Billy the Kid, Helen of Troy 

Giselle (2 acts), Fancy Free 

Les Sylphides, Aleko, Les Patineurs 

Swan Lake, Romeo and Juliet, Theme and Variations 

Swan Lake, Peter and the Wolt, Les Patineurs 

Princess Aurora, Billy the Kid, Helen of Troy 

Romeo and Juliet, Billy the Kid, Theme and Variations 

Aleko, Pillar of Fire, Theme and Variations 

No pertormance 

Aleko, Pas de Quatre, Jardin Aux Lilas, Fancy Free 

Les Sylphides, Shadow of the Wind, Interplay 

Giselle (2 acts), Tally-Ho 

Swan Lake, Petrouchka, On Stage! 

Les Sylphides, Petrouchka, On Stage! 

Les Patineurs, Pas de Deux (“Black Swan’’), Tally-Ho, Theme and Variations 

Princess Aurora, Peter and the Wolf, Les Patineurs 

Swan Lake, Shadow of the Wind, Gala Performance 

No pertormance 

Theme and Variations, Shadow of the Wind, Interplay 

Billy the Kid, Apollo, Pillar of Fire 

Swan Lake, Fall River Legend, Gala Performance 

Six Waltzes, Facsimile, Shadow ot the Wind 

Six Waltzes, Peter and the Wolt, Billy the Kid 

Billy the Kid, Fall River Legend, Pas De Deux (‘The Nutcracker’’), Gala 
Performance 

Giselle (2 acts), Fancy Free 

Romeo and Juliet, Fall River Legend, Pas de Deux (‘Black Swan"’), Fanes 
Free 

No performance 

Petrouchka, Apollo, Fall River Legend 

Interplay, Billy the Kid, Undertow, Fancy Free 

Les Sylphides, Pillar ot Fire, Shadow of the Wind 

Theme and Variations, Undertow, Fall River Legend 

Princess Aurora, Fancy Free, Les Patineurs 

Aleko, Pas de Quatre, Jardin Aux Lilas, Fancy Free 

Aleko, Tally-Ho, Pas de Deux (‘Don Quixote’), Interplay 

Fall River Legend, Pillar of Fire, Theme and Variations 


Cosmo-Sil« - 


Bubu and Suzy go wherever the Marquis ce 
Cuevas goes, which means they are the travel. 
ingest dogs there are. In this photo The Mar- 
quis George de Cuevas talks to dancer George 
Zoritch before his recent flight to Paris at the 
airlines station about their plans for the addition 


of Mr. Zoritch to the Grand Ballet de Monte 
Carlo. 


The Sokol used to be the outstanding phys: 
cal education event in Central Europe, 
spectacular processions and dance festivals. 
... The Detroit Free Press ran an interesting 
two-page spread on the workings of the 
Nicholas Tsoukalas school of that city. 
Nice to see that the non-trade press 1s eager 
to give a ballet school the recognition it 
deserves. . . . The ever-adventurous Gladys 
Hight of Chicago is currently traveling 
through the Dark Continent in search of 
dance lore and quite simply to see what 
there is to see, and she writes about some 
exciting things she has seen in tribal danc- 
ing on the Gold Coast. She returns to 
America in June, just in time to take off 
again. Miss Hight will lead a group of 
teachers in a West Indies tour this summer 
for those who want to combine an excep- 
tional sight-seeing trip and the opportunity 
to sudy and meet dancing teachers in re- 
mote places in the Caribbean—and that 
there are teachers of dancing in the West 
Indies is a fact. The conducted tour leaves 
New York by Pan American on July 5th 
and returns on the 21st. Write the Gladvs 
Hight School, 153 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago for details. . . . To support the con- 
tention that there are many interested dance 
teachers tucked away in some pretty remot 
places, comes a letter from Llona Sears of 
Balboa in the Canal Zone, who invites «!! 
teachers to pass through herCity to stop in 
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: her studio at 14 Tivoli Avenue, Panama 
vy, and visit. .. . Val Valentinoff, alias 
sl Valentine (sounds like a private eye; 
ually is a movie actor and former ballet 
cer) is now between pictures. and doing 


abaret turn with his glamorous wife, Lili 
S:. Cyr. The duo have appeared recently at 
the Florentine Gardens in Hollywood. 


CiTY. CENTER DANCE FESTIVAL 
POSTPONED 

The plan to have five weekly perform- 
ances of outstanding dancers and dance 
groups in a festival of American dance at 
the City Center of Music and Drama, to 
have been held in April has been postponed 


The sprightly Costello twins balance a double 
passe for dance photographer Constantine. 


tor reason of conflicting bookings. Morton 
Baum, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the City Center requested Lincoln 
Kirstein, secretary of The Ballet Society to 
the this 
which will now be scheduled no earlier than 


undertake direction of festival, 


the autumn of this year. 


Rumors that Martha Graham will go to 
No 
arrangements have been concluded, although 
It “is that 


Europe in April are slightly premature. 
established negotiations are in 
progress. 

\ Calypso Festival of folk sOngS and 
dances of Trinidad, Jamaica, Martinique and 
the Barbadoes was held at the New School 
on March 20 under the auspices of the As- 
sociate Members of the New School. Among 
Pirticipating artists were Archie Savage and 
scoe Holder. 
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NICK CASTLE 


PRESENTS HIS BOOK 


ror HOW TO TAP ... «2.00 
MR. CASTLE HAS TAUGHT OR STAGED MUSICAL NUMBERS FOR: 


GEORGE MURPHY BILL ROBINSON ANN MILLER SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
DOROTHY LAMOUR EDDIE CANTOR NICHOLAS BROS. JOHNNY COY 

MARC PLATT CARMEN MIRANDA CONSTANCE MOORE KAY KAISER 

JANE WITHERS BARBARA STANWYCK JACK OAKIE AUDREY TOTTER 

3 RITZ BROS. JOAN DAVIS ANDREA KING JUDY CANOVA 
BELITA LUCILLE BREMER SONJA HENIE MARTHA RAYE 
CONDOS BROS. JACK HALEY BERT LAHR PETER LIND HAYES 
VIVIAN BLANE ANDREWS SISTERS ADELE MARA PHIL SILVERS 


MERRY MACS JOHNNY DOWNS DIXIE DUNBAR DIOSA COSTELLO 
Send Check. Cash Or Money Order For 82.00 Today To: 
NICK CASTLE DANCES 


P. 0. BOX 949 HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 


BY POPULAR DEMAND 


DANCE ROUTINES AS ACTUALLY DONE BY HOLLYWOOD'S GREATEST DANCING STARS ..... STAGED 
ON THE SCREEN BY NICK CASTLE. INCLUDING NICHOLAS BROS., ANN MILLER. MARC PLATT. JOHNNY 
COY. AND HUNDREDS MORE. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION 


NICK CASTLE DANCES 


P.0. BOX 949 HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 


MARION D. VENABLE 


a specialist in fundamental and foundational ballet technique 
ANNOUNCES A TEACHERS COURSE THAT IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
A COULRKSE 
For the teacher who has never had the advantage of fundamental and concentrated «tidy 
under the real masters of ballet. 
FOR ONE TEACHING IN ANY CITY OR TOWN, NO MATTER HOW LARGE OR SWALL 
Who wants to know how to prepare students technically, so that they 
recognized school of ballet and go ahead, rather than having to 
over again. 


can enter 
unlearn, and 


any 
start all 


A 4 WEEAS COURSE JULY Sth TO JULY Stat For further information write to 
THE MARION D. VENABLE SCHOOL OF THEATRICAL DANCING 
Ib12 N. Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


PIROUETTE PARTNERS 
for spring recital time... 


YOu... 


La Mendola 
BALLETS 


MAKERS 
Lah endola 


for dance 
and 
167 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Skrectureat 
SPECIALISTS IN THEATRICAL ACCESSORIES 
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These happy kids are visitors from the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. They were the 
guests of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at a matinee performed at the City Center. Escorted 
backstage after the performance they met stars of the company and a gala time was had by both 


sides. 


Here Sergei Denham, director of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, looks on as ballerinas 


ALEXANDRA DANILOVA, left, and MARY ELLEN MOYLAN, right, show the kids how to point 


their toes. ° 


Two slim and handy little trade books 
have come our way this month which are 
deserving of a squint from dancers and 
teachers and anybody interested in the show 
business. One, entitled “Your Career in 
Show Business” was written by Paul Denis, 
a contributor of the DANCE Magazine. 
This is a how-to book and will show you 
the ropes in a field that gets tougher with 
the years. Chapters on interpretative prep- 
aration of the show, acting and entertaining, 
writing for and about show business, the 
business of show business, and others will 
open a lot of wide eyes a little wider.  Illus- 
and the slant is 
toward a painless education in getting your 
theatrical bearings. Publisher: E. P. Dutton, 
Inc., Price: $3.00. . . . The other book by 
Winifred Seidel, called “Recital” is the result 
of twenty years of search for formula for 
the school dance recital, the perfect recital, 
shorn of tears and headaches. This is it. An 
amusing and concise little book, with clever 


trations are handsome; 


line drawings, with definite instructions as 
to how, when, 7 even WHY. 
Why is the questioh a lot of frantic dancing 


where 


teachers ask themselves before, during and 
Well, it 
all seems very worthwhile, provided you 
Miss 


after every annual dance recital. 


stick to the directions outlined by 
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Seidel and smile, smile, smile. The publisher 
is Senia Solomonoff, 4314 N. Clarendon, 
Ill.; the price $1.50. 


SUMMER CONVENTION DATES 
The following are the dates for those or- 

ganizations which have settled their con- 
vention schedules for the summer of 1948. 
Dancing Masters of America— Washington, 
LD. C. (Shoreham Hotel) 

Normal School—July 26-30 

Convention —August 1-7 
Dance Educators of America—New York, 
N. Y. (Hotel Henry Hudson) 

Normal School—July 12-24 

Convention —July 25-30 
American Society of Teachers of Dancing— 
New York, N. Y. 
(Hotel Astor) 

Convention—Week of August 7 

A new musical play with dancing is in 

rehearsal for a late spring debut, called 
“Sleepy Hollow”. Anna Sokolow is cred- 
ited with the chofeography for the show. 


Two Jersey /organizations have 
production plans in the offing. The New 
Jersey Civic Ballet Guild presents its annual 
ballet performance at the Bloomfield Jr. 


lively - 


H. S. on April llth. Fifty talented you 
sters of northern New Jersey will part: 
pate in a program consisting of Coppe. :, 
Vignettes and Reverie. George Chafi ., 
former premier danseur of the Metropoli: 
Opera Ballet, Fokine and Mordkin. ball 
is the choreographer and artistic direct ~ 
He and his partner, Adelaide Vernon, » | 
appear as guest artists... . 


~ 


The New York Society of Teachers 
Dancing will complete an interesting seas on 
with its annual luncheon and election { 
officers on April 11 at the Hotel Astor. Ts 
organization was incorporated in 1914, |- 
though in existence before that date. Or: - 
inally 
teachers, its roster today boasts teachers 
distinguished for their work in every ph ise 
of dance. Miss Florence Cowanova, p:»- 
gram chairman and well-known Philadelp via 


consisting of exclusively 


teacher, has organized an especially well 
balanced series of programs 1947-48, 
The season cloSed in with an all- 
ballroom program with combinations pre- 
sented by Herbert Lee and Albert Butler, 
ballroom editor of DANCE Magazine as 
guest teachers. 

Following the election and luncheon on 
April 11th, a program will be presented on 
which the theatre will be well represented. 


March 


The Spring quarter at the Dunham Schoo! 
of Dance began March 29th. A new course 
in anthropology, “The Dances of the West 
Indies”, has been inaugurated under the di- 
rection of Alta Gusar. The course will in- 
clude lectures, demonstrations of dance steps 
and drum rhythms, and the showing of 
authentic motion pictures. Special emphasis 
will be laid on the dances of Haiti, and one 
of the text books used will be Katherine 
Dunham’s “Las Danzas de Haiti’, a treatise 
recently published by Acta Anthropologica, 
distinguished scientific society of Mexico. 
The “Body Movement for Actors” course 
will again be given by Myra Kinch... . 
Winona Bimboni, whom many will remem. 
ber as a soloist in the Fokine ballet, has 
come to New York to teach, after a six year 
apprenticeship in Cleveland. She will teach 
at 117 West 54th. street, giving special 
courses in ballet for children. . . . Bradford 
Junior College in Bradford, Mass. was the 
scene on March 13th of a modern dance 
symposium, organized by Mrs. Florence 
Dangerfield, head of the physical education 
department. The program included a muas- 
ter class conducted by Jose Limon and 2 
recital by Iris Mabry. The symposium was 
attended by the dance director and groups ot 
students from eleven schools including 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Smith, Jackson and 1 he 
U. of New Hampshire. . . 


continued on page 6 
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co tinued from page 7 
up dances / F the true educators (not dic- 
tators) are there doing their job. 

» harmony with modern trends in educa- 
ti 9 the so-called modern dancers have been 
ani are persistently trying to break the 
bi: ding chains of dumb copied techniques 
dev oted to spectacular display and stories of 
dying swans and dancing leaves. They are 
trying to make dance live—vibrate of its 
time and place and never again be bound 
by “set” copied stunts. The body must 
learn by use of its head to pulse to a new 
and ever-changing self and to new and ever- 
changing times. From what I know of the 
top moderns none of them ever wished little 
Holms, Humphreys, Grahams or Weidmans 
running around. They were anxious that 
dance m o v e, that dancers be scientifically, 
technically capable, yes, but never “set”, 
subservient to or grounded in_ technical 
posey nothingness. What was desired was a 
strong movement base rooted in substantial, 
earthy richness, capable of expansion and in- 
creased range of expressiveness in terms of 
each person’s possibilities — each person 
achieving his own fragrance and pulsating 
freshness. The new dance, the modern 
dance, must ever vibrate with new life, and 
new life does not come out of muscularly 
drilled empty-headed automatons, but out 
of human beings with heads, heads that can 
think, are permitted to think and do think, 
plan and discover for themselves. 

It is nox important that today’s modern 
techniques be retained as movement vocabu- 
lary—what is important is the method used 
in getting dance to more and more parti- 
cipating people. This whole present world 
upheaval concerns participating people— 
people who wish to have something to say 
about what happens to them instead of be- 
ing pushed around and told what to do and 
how to do it. Why should dance now, of 
all times, -retrogress into the old dictatorial 
pattern? Why should a life time, anyone’s 
whole life, be spent in copying and accept- 
ing?. Enthusiastic parrots, disciples, worship- 
ful followers—these are of the old order. 
Energetic participants, diggers and workers 
—these are of the new world way. Dancers, 
for people’s sakes, wake up and move into 
the new way of doing. Why tenaciously 
hang on to something old and worn out? 
Use the people—bodies and ideas—get out 
of your egocentric selves—work with the 
people. This is the way of the moderns— 
Participation of the many in the dance— 
dance for a glowing, brilliant democracy 
alive and awake with thinking action. 

Modern dance a legend? Ridiculous!! Its 
spirit, as the spirit of man lives, will ever 
live and move on. You can’t stop it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Annabelle Ranslem 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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WAGNER’S “SERIES SKETCHES 
24 NEW SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE 


This new set plus the complete booklet of all our 
previous sets—totals 330 designs—over 40 pages 
x tii" — includes postage) 

.O.D.'s 


1948 


PATTERNS 
AVAILABLE 


TRIMMINGS 
WAGNER'S Inc. 


149 W. 48 Street * New York 19, N. Y. 


When in New York, in to see 
of materials, laces, trimmings, 
costume jewelry, etc. 


Buy the PROVEN PERFECT Le Shpper 
Surer-Tor 


Don’t be misled by inferior imita- 
tions. Chicago Theatrical’s Super 
and Italian Toe Shoes have been 
worn and proven to be the perfect 
slippers by the world’s foremost 
teachers and dancers. 


Flexible, self-adjusting arch. Dur- 
able suede tips for extra wear. 
Beautifully hand made. 

RIBBONS FURNISHED FREE 


Write for illustrated cata- 
log of complete line hand- 
made toe, ballet, tap-shoes 
and studio costumes. 


CHICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 


159 N. Wabash Ave. 33 John R. St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. 


IDEAL FOR TEACHING AND DANCE PARTIES 


“BALLROOM DISC” 


- The — No Vocal — Strict Tempo — Dance Records 7 


THREE RECORD ALBUM — #411 


SLOW FOXTROTS 


FOUR RECORD ALBUMS — #401 — STANDARD FOXTROTS 
#402 — MODERN FOXTROTS — #403 — WALTZES 
#404 — RUMBAS — #405 — SAMBAS — #406 — TANGOS 
AVAILABLE AT RETAIL STORES OR BY MAIL ORDER 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


ALBERT BUTLER DANCE STUDIOS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH—NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


LATEST 


RELEASE 


ALBUM 


LIBRARY 
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LONDON 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet has had “with 
great regret,” to decline Governor Grover 
Whalen’s invitation to take part in the New 
York Golden Jubilee celebrations this fall. 
The stage at the proposed theatre—the City 
Center—was considered too small for the 
company to present either The Sleeping 


DANCE IN 


ported by five men. The ballet is robbed of 
complete success, however, by the unsuitable 
and unattractive costumes designed by the 
French artist Andre Beaurepaire, which sug- 
gest cabaret rather than ballet. With an en- 
tirely new setting and costumes, Scenes de 


Ballet might emerge as one of Ashton’s finest 


compositions. 


CAR 


$ 


Freddy Wittop 


Beauty or Giselle and it was felt that the 
company should not be asked to make its 
New York debut without these two major 
works of its repertory. With the failure of 
the New York arrangements, naturally, the 
remainder of the proposed American tour has 
had to be cancelled. 

At Covent Garden, on February 11, was 
premiered the new Stravinsky-Ashton work, 
Scenes de Ballet. Danced by Margot Fonteyn 
(alternately with Moira Shearer) and Michael 
Somes, supported by a corps de ballet of 
four boys and twelve girls, the ballet is a 
reafhrmation of Ashton’s creed that ballet is 
dancing. It is a beautiful essay in pure 
choreography paying homage to the classic 
ballet as it has developed from Petipa to 
Balanchine and is conceived as a whole, in- 
tegrated work and not as connected varia- 
tions, although at times individuals detach 
themselves from the company to perform 
brief pas seuls or pas de deux and there is a 
charming pas de six for the ballerina sup- 
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TOON 


Les Ballets Negres, who are presen 
touring, have added a new ballet by Ber » 
Pasuka to their repertoire. It is cal) } 
Blood and is described as “presenting in 
alistic form a ritual concerning black ma: 
fire worship and blood sacrifices.” 

LISBON 

Senhor Duarte de Figueiredo, director ¢ 
eral of the San Carlos Theatre in Lisb: ,, 
who has been severely ill for many wee s, 
is back at his post. On the occasion of | |; 
return to the theatre, accompanied by \s 
beautiful wife, he received many congra :- 
lations from friends and admirers who w. re 
thronging the S. Carlos for the last perfor »- 
ance of the Grand Ballet de Monte Ca 
in Lisbon. Senhor Figueiredo has done a .ot 
to popularize ballet in Portugal. Under is 
management the S. Carlos has presented the 
Ballets des Champs Elysees, Solange Schwarz 
and Igor Fosca, and now the Monte Carlo. 

The Bailados Verde Gaio have been called 
upon to dance in nine of the operas which 
will be produced at the S. Carlos during 
April and May. Twenty-six year old Guido 
Lauri from the Teatro dell’Opera in Rome 
and from La Scala in Milan, has been en- 
gaged as choreographer and leading male 
dancer. Franca Maraldi of the Opera in 
Rome and Andree Degas of the Opera 
Comicue in Paris have been engaged as 
prima ballerine. Both are very young and 
beautiful. The Verde Gaio group will pro- 
vide some ‘of the soloists and the corps de 


ballet. 


Leo Salkin 


\ 
“ CONFIDENCE, BELLANOVA, You must HAVE CONFIDENCE /” 
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DANCE 
520 W. 34 STREET, NEW YORK |, N. Y. 


VERONINE 


VESTOFF 


dance routines 


each wal 


The Golden Dolli—Character Toe 

Rustic Carnival 

Russian Dance 

Russian Folk Songs 

Russian Peasant Dance 

Russian Sweethearts 

Silver Star Polka 

The Firefly 

Tamara 

Sylvia Dances 

Sleeping Beauty Valse 

The Jockey 

The Moon Fairy 

The Way of Old Pekin 

The White Peacock 

Titania 

Tyrolian Folk Dance 

Valse Bluette 

Valse Polonaise 

Young and Old 

Pas de Trois 

Obertass—Polish Country Dance 

Pas de Deux 

Petite Polka 

Pierrette—Classical Toe 

Pierrot 

Poet's Love 

Polish Bride 

Polish Mazurka 

Polka Caprice 

Polka Musette 

Pomponette—a character dance 

Puppéts 

Rendezvous—a character solo 

Serenade d'Amour 

Dance Tyrolese 

Echo of the Ballet 

Esmeralda Galop 

Fascination Valse 

Gavotte ‘Lady Betty” 

German Peasant Dance 

Gopak 

Grand Valse Brillante 

Hungarian Folk Dance 

The Hussar 

Kaleenka 

La Danseuse 

Na Beregn Polka 

Naughty Girl Polka 

Russian Couple Dance 

Caucasian Veil Dance 

The Hungarian Don Juan 

A Russian Maid 

Moment Lyrique 

Air a Danser 

A la Valse 

Badinerie 

Belinda Polka 

Bon Vivant 

Bow and Arrow 

Chinese Dance 

Champagne Galop 

Columbine 

La Coquette 

Dance of the Magyars 

Danse Serpentine 

A Mexican Flower 

Chin Fu's Wedding; I! pa of music, 
complete dance instructions. $2.50 


A Holiday in Russia; 16 pages of 
music and dance notes. 50 


Send money order or check 


BOX 446 


Charles, ‘a Portuguese choreographer and 
dancer just back from a tour in North 
America, where he appeared with Lucy Snow 
in a program of folk dances of Portugal in 
cabaret and night club, has presented the 
“Maria Victoria” girls in a tap routine to 
Scottish music which has been the high spot 
of the revue “Tico-Tico”, which was prem- 
after Carnival. The music is by 
Ferrao, Mendes e Nobre and the gorgeous 
costumes are by Leierte Neves. 

Marjorie Tallchief had an enormous per- 
sonal success in Lisbon, while Rosella 
Hightower (called here “Rocéla”) was the 
toast of the town during the two week 
season at the S. Carlos of the Grand Ballet 
de Monte Carlo. Some classic works by 
William Dollar, who turned up for a few 
days, were presented. Due to illness, Olga 
Adabache stayed in Cannes and her roles 
were distributed at short notice to Yvonne 
Patterson, Lillian Liander, Marcelle Cassini, 
Ethery Pagava, all of whom performed bril- 
liantly. Among the men, Eglevsky and 
Skibine were great favourites, but Rene Bon, 
Boris Trailine, Gerard Mulys, Madjesky and 
Vladimir Oukhtomsky had great success. 


CHICAGO 


The Dance Guild, an organization of 
dance enthusiasts with no ulterior motives 
except a great appetite for dance activities, 
is a recent development in local dance. The 
March meeting of the group featured a dem- 
Onstration of classic adagio by Thomas 
Armour assisted by Etta Burro, Beverly 
Zamutt and Richard France. 

Paul Draper’s local concert appearance, 
following shortly after an extended night 
club engagement, was a sell-out. It was in- 
teresting that a new type of audience is 
coming to see Draper, one less impressed by 
his classical numbers and so-called ballet-tap, 
but they certainly go for the popular stuff, 
especially when it has pantomimic clarity. 

Eleanor Tennis is doing the leading dance 
chores in “Sweethearts” which is playing a 
return engagement here. 

Several leading dancers are occupied in 
the night clubs. 
tertaining is Ray Bolger whose nightly routine 


Most noteworthy and en- 


at the Chez Parce includes a pretty scholarly 
dissertation on the development of musical 
comedy dancing—not to mention a terrific 
demonstration of the subject. Other night 
club stars are Beatrice Kraft who kids the 
oriental dance at the Chez Paree, La Verne 
and Jon who do novelty dances at the 
Walnut Room, The Paulens with smooth 
ballroom routines at the Tavern Room and 
Olsen and Joy in the Stevens Hotel Boule- 
vard Room. Dorothy Hild has arranged a 
Revue Parisienne at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel which features the apache dances of 
Luicenne and Ashour. Jack Cole is expected 
to head the next show at the Chez Paree. 


Fap-ballet Ballroom 


STYLIZED RHYTHMS IN THE MODERN MANNER 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


AVAILABLE BY MAIL 
INTERMEDIATE TAP ROUTINES 


Concentrated Taps ‘Heel & toe) 
Stylized Rhythms (Off beat) 
Sugar Foot Stomp (Jive) 
Syncopated Rhythms (Jump) 
Tempo La Rumba (Latin rhythms) 
Rhythm Dance (Broken rhythm) 
Diggin’ For Clams (Boogie) 

Dance Evolutions (Variations) 
Rhythm Waltz (Rhythm Tap) 
Tap Antics (Ballet Tap) 


$1.50 each — Any four for $5.00 
Send check or money order to: 


Glenn Shipley School of The Danse 
126 SOUTH SAN GABRIEL BOULEVARD 


San Gabriel, California 
ATLANTIC 2.7475 


A SURE RECITAL HIT 
“BOOGIE IN A TOY SHOP” 


An Original Ballet in One Act 
Including 
9 Novelty Dance Routines 
Ballet-Acrobatic- Tap 
Pantomime — Beg. to Adv. 
Complete Cue Sheet and 
Directions for Staging 
Music Cues 
Costume Suggestions 
CHOREOGRAPHY BY 


LOIS A. NEWMAN 
BOBBY RIVERS 
PRICE COMPLETE — $10.00 


Send for additional list of Routines 


Kensington School of the Dance 
3041 Bailey Ave. Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


BALLET BARRE EXERCISE 
RECORDS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Set of 2 master unbreakable discs — 


$14.00 — 12 inch — 4 side printed 


supplement — send remittance to: 


E. GEERSH BALLET SCHOOL 


3200 Coney Island Ave., Bkiyn 24, N. Y. 


SPECIAL—Two showy waltz clog routines 
16 new steps—$1.50 
Splendid dances for coming recitals 
D. L. Strang, 64 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR MAHONEY THALIA MARA 


DAILY CLASSES FOR: BALLET TECHNIQUE — TOE 
BEGINNERS — INTERMEDIATE SUPPORTED CLASSICAL ADAGIO 
ADVANCED — PROFESSIONAL | CHARACTER — SPANISH 

SPECIAL CLASSES IN BALLET TECHNIQUE FOR CHILDREN 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE 117 WEST 54TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 5-9332 
58 DANCE 


AUBREY HITCHINS 


BALLET ONLY 


ELEMENTARY - INTERMEDIATE - ADVANCED - PROFESSIONAL 


yor anasto ano Pas BALLET 


: AUBREY HITCHINS, DIRECTOR 
SEPARATE CHILDREN'S DIVISION 112-916 WEST Oth 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 


DAILY CLASSES THRUOUT THE YEAR — GRADED 


Tr 3.0515 


DANCE magazine 


A 16th century DANCING MASTER talks to his pupil... . 
Selections from the forthcoming Kamin Dance Publishers 


publication of the Stewart translation of M. Arbeau’s 
ORCHESOGRAPHY — illustrated. 


EXOTIC DANCES OF THE BAROQUE PERIOD 


* 


BERENICE HOLMES, Chicago dancer and 


Bookshelves and Ballerinas choreographer, in “Reves”, her new ballet 
premiered in Chicago. 


\ 


a Exclusive stories on personalities, educational dance, art in dance. Complete coverage of the recital season; calendar of dance 
events and lectures. Monthly departments in ballroom dance and costume design. Beautifully graphic photographs of dancers 
and ballet performances. 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR NEW 


SCHOOL BALLET REPERTORY 


THE SCHOOL FOR PERFECTION 
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DANCE 
20th Anniversary Offor 


You can get any 10 of these famous routines for only $8.00 (plus 
thirty cents for postage). This means a direct casa saving 
to you of exactly $4.60. Single copies are $1.20 each, postpaid. 


Character and National 


AND ARROW Advanced solo witt 
BULERIAS—-Spanish dance with heel work. 
CHIAPANECAS~--Authentic Mexican dance. 
CZARDAS—Advenced Hungarian for couple. 
DUTCH GROUP—Wooden shoe for couples. 
FADO-—-A flirtatious Portuguése solo number. 
FRENCH SKIRT DANCE—Cotuettish soo. 
GARROTIN—Typical Spanish Gypsy dance. 
GAVOTITE—An old court dance for coupe. 
HAWAIIAN--Authentic with expressive arms 
Russian solo. 
HIUNGARIAN-A Spirited solo number. 
HUNGARIAN GYPSY. Fast, showy solo. 
INDIAN—American Indian strong solo. 


eaps 


JOTA—Lively Spanish folk dance. 

LA MANTILLA--Fascinating. Spanish Dance. 
LESGINKA—A tartar dan with knives. 
MAZURKA. -Briliiant Polish solo n imper 


MAZURKA-~Advanced Polish 
MEXICAN—For couple to ‘Jarave Tapatio”. 
MINUET--Old tashioned court dance. 
NORWEGIAN--Wooden shoe dance for couples. 
PIRATE--Advanced solo with pantomime. 
RUMBA—Exhibition solo Cuban dance. 
RUSSIAN GROUP--Vivas ious, for/ five coupes. 


couple dance, 


RUSSIAN GYPSY--Fast number for couple. 
RUSSIAN SLED--(Troika [iris imitate ponres. 
SCOICH SWORD DANCE=Old dance of victory. 
SPANISH! GYPSY--So tarnbourine number. 


SPANISH! WALIZ fascinating solo. 
TIARANTELLA~ Italian folk dance for 
WARRIOR -Strong dance of Romar 


Character Routines for Children 
BABY ACROBATIC. Easy nur 


nber for two babies. 


BABY SELECTION No. | 3 numbers for babies 
BABY SELECTION No. 2--3 dances for babies. 
CLOCK DANCE Interpreting the movements. 
DOLLY- Original song and dance, with doll. 


DUTCH DANCE- A solo nur 
GYPSY Easy for child with tambe 
KOROBOOSHKA~-Lively dance 
LITTLE CLOWN--Easy, with 


rber with pant mime 
jrine 
for couple. 


original recitation. 


MAMA-PAPA DOLL -Mechanica!l dol! on toes 
MAZURKA. -Easy Polish Dance for child. 
POLKA- Simple steps i quettish manne 
RAG DOLL—Loose, eccentric dance. 


RUSSIAN SWEETHEART Russian couple dance. 
SKATERS Simple and attractive solo number. 
SPANISH—Easy Spanish dance fan 
STRAWBERRY PATCH- For boy pantomurne 
TOE DANCE—C assic toe num 

VOLGA BOATMAN -Easy_ wit! 
WOODEN SHOES Song 


with 
with 

her solo. 
riginal ¢ 


Nad Gance tor couple 


for 


Send Money 


Tap for Children or Beginners 


BABY TAP-3 easy numbers for babies. 
BEGINNER'S BUCK-—Easy steps. drum rolls 
BOWERY WALTZ CLOG—Comedy da: 
DICE-Bowery waltz clog for child. 

EASY TAPS--3 easy numbers for children 
HIGHLAND FLING—Origina! s eps. 

IRISH JIG—Typicai of old Irish dances. 
MUSICAL COMEDY— Musical comedy danc: 
RHYTHM DANCE—Easy and efective. 
SAILORS HORNPIPE—Created with taps. 
SIMPLE SOFT SHOE—Easy for beginners. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS—Original lyrics and musi 
TIMID-TIMOTHY--Baby jazz song and dance, 
WALTZ CLOG—Effective number for beginners. 


Professional Tap Routines 


ADVANCED BUCK—Advanced taps and wings. 
ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK--Syncopeted wings. 
BALLET SOFT SHOE-—-With ballet variations. 
BILL ROBINSON'S TAPS-—intricate steps 


BROKEN RHYTHM SOFT SHOE-—Adv. with turns. 


CLAP TAP DANCE--intermediate. slaps. 
ECCENTRIC TAP—Off beat, comical number. 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK--A littie more advanced 


wit? 


INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK--Wings and 
Pick Jps. 
INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE-—C everly combined 


MILITARY RHYTHM BUCK-—-Advanced rhythn 
MILITARY TAP--Very effective. 
MIXED RHYTHM TAP--Slides and Pi 
NEW RHYTHM TAP. Advanced, to any 


interrr 


VER THE TOP BUCK--Advanced with slides 
PRIMROSE SOFT SHOE—Intricate number. 
RHYTHM Intermediate with flaps. 
RHYTHM SOFT SHOE--Advanced and tricky 
RHYTHM TAP Advanced to off beat t 
>IMPLE BUCK- Standard tap steps. 
SYNCOPATED BUCK Advanced with pick-ups. 
SYNCOPATED RHYTHM BUCK~--Adva rhythn 
SYNCOPATED SOFT SHOE-—Advar ito 4,4 time 
SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG -To Skaters waltz. 
TAP TRIO Effective number, stoc time. 


TAPS AND TURNS. Ballet turns included. 


Musical Comedy and Line Ups 


CONTINENTAL LINE UP—Groun of 8 to 1/64. 
LCCENTRIC- Cornica! wiggie legs routine 
ECCENTRIC RUBE- A h solo number. 
PREEN EYES -Snake hips to Bolero rhythr 
KICKS High kick routine for solo. 
LEGMANIA 


control kick routine. 


High 


LINE UP MUSICAL COMEDY- Group of 8 to 16 
LINE UP KICK ROUTINE—Group of 8 to 16 

OFF BEAT RHYTHM -Abundant body movements 
SYNCOPATED LINE UP--Easy, with tennis racket. 


ROUTINES 


Ballet and Toe Routines 


AUTOMATIC 


BALLET 
BUNNY 


VARIATION 
DANCE 


BUTTERFLY | ymber. 
CAKE WALK ON TOES~ Strut da Toes 


Mectanical for 
Crout gf 


A Bunr to 


DOLLS 


tive tox 


HUNTRESS THE—Advanced toe w iding 
MODERN SOPHISTICATION -Baliet and 
rms. 
MODERNISTIC TOE ‘ 
PAS DE DEUX- Ror 
PAS Dt by 
OLKA DANG AG ical 
ROMAN twilig 
SWAN ine 3) } Sw 
Ne No. | te 
TOE Ne No. 2--A 
E TRIO- Effective 3 git 
WALIZ- Advance 
VALTZ VARIATION “ 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINI 
PRET 


NTER 
LOVE 
LOVE 


SCAR 


Classic and Interpretive 


E TRIC 8 


S DREAM --Inter; 
> JU! ; 
MOMENT MUSICAL A da tor tree girs. 
PASTORALE 
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DA 


WVHISPER N 


ANITRA‘'S 


CAU 
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C HIN 
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ESE 


A gance tres 


Nyrnp! rd 


FLOWERS Lit 


Oriental Routines 


DANCE Oa wil 
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(ENE 
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